In This Issue: 
The Silver Situation Summarized 


A New Style Immigration Law 


Impetus Given Welfare Movement 


The Inexorable Law and Labor 


EDITORIALS 


The Silver Commission—Industrial Cooperation— 
Throwing Mud in the Face of Justice—The Increas- 
ing Burden Upon Gold Production—Unseen Dan- 
gers—Railroad Consolidation—Cause and Effect. 
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For Lower Costs— 


THE UNIVERSAL CONTROL SHORTWALL 


The performance of the Universal Control Shortwall has brought out 
mhany notable things about this new coal cutter. One thing is its low 
maintenance cost. 


Analyzing the Universal Control you are quick to discover the reason. 
It is evident that everything which the earlier Goodman Shortwalls did 
may be done by the Universal Control—and done more easily, smoothly 
and quickly. 


Power on both rope drums has increased its flexibility and has added 
speed. 


What is more, the variable speed control, which automatically regulates 
the high and low speeds of both rope drums, assures smoothness and 
exact adaptability to conditions. 


The combination of speed and smoothness in cutting enables the Uni- 
versal Control to do increased work with less effort—and that means 
reduced maintenance costs. 


io Streets on Halsted 


CHICAGOM TEL: 
FOr AT" 


Universal Shortwall on a Running Cut in a Wide Room 


Write for this: 


If you are looking for ways 
to reduce your operating costs 
write for our new 56-page 
book. It will be sent free. 


“Send Book 222-M” 
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| The Saddle Test 


OU can always tell a good horseman by the way he “sits his 
saddle” and the same may be said of a rock drill when it is 
mounted on a guide shell. 


THE wet Waugh 93 rides with the ease and comfort of a master 
horseman and this is only one of its many happy features which 
add no less to the efficiency of the drill runner than to the life and 
economy of the drill itself. You’ll want 93’s on your property. 
Just ask the nearest Waugh branch office for a copy of the 
“Ninety Series” booklet. 


©. 


Denver, Colorado 


Rock Drills, Drill Sharpeners, Hoists, Hole Punchers and Air Compressors 
San Francisco El Paso Joplin 


Lima New York City Melbourne 
Scranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton City 


Mexico 
St. Louis Salt Lake City Birmingham Duluth Butte Pittsburgh Pottsville 


Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 
Sole Agents in Canada 
Montreal Cobalt Nelson Vancouver 
The Denver Rock Drill & Machinery Company, Ltd. 
Sole Agents in South Africa 
Southern Life Building 
J burg, Tr l, South Africa 
Andrews & George Company, 
Sole Agents in Japan 
Tokyo, Japan 
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On Any ORE 


IN Any PLant 
T IS A TRIBUTE to the efficiency and ingenu- 


ity of the mining man that methods and equipment 
in no two gold or silver properties are exactly alike. Ores 
vary and the miner is never content simply to follow, others; 
he proves by experiment and test what is best for his own 
particular needs. 
The Wide-Spread, Almost Universal Adoption of Aero Brand Cyanide 
in gold and silver properties everywhere is a real tribute to its value. 


It also establishes beyond question that Aero Brand is equally effective 
on any ore and in any plant. 


Invariably Lower Cost, and always equal, and often higher extraction and 
efficiency, are the factors that have won Aero Brand its place. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


. Fraser Chalmers (S.A.) Limited, Delmore House, 
Special Foreign Agents: Marshall Street, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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Van-Stonin 
PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


VER six years ago, the Byers Company con- 
ducted experiments which showed con- 


clusively that Byers Genuine Wrought Iron 
Pipe was capable of being Van Stoned. But the 
proper equipment was lacking for doing the work 
on a commercial basis. 


Enterprising pipe fabricators, who for some time 
had been cognizant of these facts, then under- 
took to design and construct such equipment. 


We now take pleasure in announcing that these 
efforts have been entirely successful, so that Byers 
wrought iron pipe is now being easily, quickly, 
and satisfactorily Van Stoned. The strength of 
the joints leaves nothing to be desired. 


Through this new development, power and indus- 
trial piping specifications calling for Byers Gen- 
uine Wrought Iron Pipe, Van Stoned, are now be- 
ing filled promptly and at an economical cost. 
Information and prices on request. 


Byers 
Genuine Wrought Iron 
Van Stoned Pipe 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. ESTABLISHED 1864 


New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 
Chicago Tulsa Houston Los Angeles 
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SIVYER castincs 


DEPENDABLE 


The graph shown here depicts the 
pra increasing favor in which 
cast electric alloy steel is held. The 
test tables below show representative 
lities of Sivyer Electric Alloy 
Ccsings. The figures given are, of 
course, for castings that have not 
been heat treated by the user. 
Because of the known adaptabilit 
of all alloy and high carbon stee 
to heat treatment, these test figures 
show large increases after the cast- 
ings have been properly processed. 


Sivyer Vanadium Electric Furnace 
Steel Representative Properties 
—Annealed Castings. 

Tensile Strength. . .85,000 Ibs. 
Elastic Limit... ... 48,000 “ 

Elongation in 2”........ 24% 
Reduction in Area...... 28% 


Sivyer Nickel Electric Furnace 
Steel Representative Properties 
—Annealed Castings. 

Tensile Strength . . ..95,000 Ibs. 
Elastic Limit...... 55,000 

Elongation in 2”’........ 25% 
Reduction in Area... ... .30% 


Sivyer Chrome Electric Furnace 
Steel Representative Properties 
—Annealed Castings. 

Tensile Strength. . .95,000 Ibs. 
Elastic Limit... ... 50,000 “ 

Elongation in 2’’........ 20% 
Reduction in Area...... 25% 


Sivyer Hi Carbon Electric Furnace 
Steel Representative Properties 
—Annealed Castings. 

Tensile Strength. . .80,000 Ibs. 
Elastic Limit... ... 45,000 “ 

Elongation in 2’’........ 20% 
Reduction in Area... .... 24% 
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Increasing the use of alloy 
castings in mining machinery 


3000 
2000 eZ 
1900 
/000 
0 
0 
3 
20) 
uO 15 
S ly 3 7 i Crankshaft, for a mine pump 
Q } i? made in Sivyer H. C. V. Alloy 
2 2 ‘ Steel to increase strength and 
d “5 resistance to cryst tion. 
pe WR 
Q 
99 
AAD 


"THE Sivyer casting shown here illustrates 
some of the outstanding reasons for the 
increasing use of cast electric alloy steel in min- 
ing machinery. The manufacturer for whom 
Sivyer High Carbon Vanadium crankshafts are 
made found that the machining costs of ham- 
mered forgings were high. He did not believe, 
however, that any cast steel could stand the 
alternating stresses and strains of crankshaft 
service. He finally had some Sivyer H. C. V. 
castings made and tested. Their physical 
superiority and low machining cost offered such 
decided advantages that he now uses connect- 
ing rods and certain other parts made in this 
superior electric alloy. 


STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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The Valves that Safeguar 
“Life and Property” 


GOLDEN -ANDERSON 


Patent Automatic Double - Cushioned 
Triple -Acting and Non - Return Valves 


Prevent expensive shut-downs—Automatically close in case of boiler or steam 


line rw 


ptures. 
ualize pressure ween automat: —quickly them- 
selves in reduced coal bills alo: _ liga 
Absolutely protect men inside of “dead” 


boilers. 
Valves fitted with “Double Corliss” dashpots. 


no hammering or sticking. 


Provide for every contingency by “automatic” testing in service feature— 
valves closed from floor to remote points. 


Heaviest and most correct mechanically constructed and operated automatic 


valves 


Also made in plain 
non-return style for 
protecting the boil- 


Absolutely cushion valve— 


“No Shut-Down When 


a Tube Bursts” 


410 


DOUBLE EXTRA HEAVY VALVES 
ORDERED BY THE LARGE 
eum IRON AND STEEL COMPANIES 


“Hosts 


of References” —Every Valve with an Absolute Guarantee 


Golden-Anderson Pat. 

Cushioned Combined 

Throttle and Auto- 

matic Engine Stop 
Valve 


1. Can be operated 
by electricity from 
distant points, insur- 
ing instant checking 
of steam to runaway 
engine, or any part 
of the entire plant 
piping system. 

2. Equipped with 
double Corliss Dash Pots. No chattering, 
pounding or sticking is possible. 

3. Double extra heavy construction; oc- 
cupy minimum head room. 


4. Sizes up to 20 inches. 


Golden-Anderson 
Automatic Cushioned 
Water Regulating 
Valves 


for high or low pres- 
sure service are a neces- 
sity for modern water 
works and railroads. 

Positive in action and 
perfectly cushioned 
both in opening ond 
closing. 

Will maintain a con- 
stant pressure regard- 
less of the volume of 
the initial flow. 

When fitted with elec- 
trical attachment valve can be instantly 
opened to full area from any number of 
distant points, thus insuring full pressure 
in case of fire, etc. 

Sizes to 30 in. 


Golden-Anderson Patent 
Automatic Controlling 
Altitude Valves 
For auto- 
matically 
maintaining 
uniform stage 


of water 


tank, réservoir 
or standpipes. 
Doing away 


with the 
noyance 
loats or 


tures, inside or 
Espe- 
cially adapted 
for water works and railroads. 
Three ways of closing these valves: 
1. Automatically by water. 
2. By electricity, if desired. 


Sizes to 30 in. Utaide. 


3. By hand. 


in 


an- 
of 
fix- 


Golden-Anderson 
Pat. Automatic 
Float Valves 


1. Accurately 
control the water 
in open tanks, 
hot wells, reser- § 
voirs, etc., 
tween two fixed 
limits. 

2. Cushioned 
by both water 
and air. No metal]-to-metal seating, pound- 
ing, sticking or chattering. 

8. Can be regulated to operate quickly or 
slowly on High or Low Pressures. Float 
swivels to any angle desired. 

4. Construction Heavy Iron Body Bronze 
mounted. Virtually indestructible, due to 
service. 


Angle or 
Strht. Way) 
up to 80 in. 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
Cushioned Water Relief Valves 
Automatically Relieve Excess Pressure— 
Prevent Stress, Strain 
and Bursting Mains 


Essentials of a dur- 
able economic and reli- 
able relief valve are 
first-class material and 
workmanship, cor rect 
mechanical construction 
and operation, with no 
metal-to-metal seats, 
and perfect air and 
water cushioning to 
avoid shock or hammer 
on the various pres- 
sures, all of Golden-An- 
derson. Patent Auto- 
matic Cushion Water 
Relief Valve. Sizes to 30 in. 
Angle and Globe Patterns 


Golden-Anderson 
Patent Automatic Double Cushioned Check 


Valve 


obtained. 
Sizes to 30 in. Angle or Globe 


Auto matically 
prevents reverse 
flow of pressure. 

Perfectly cush- 
ioned to prevent 
shock or hammer. 
Especially adapted 
for water works 
to prevent disas- 
trous reverse flow 
of pressure due to 
pumps stopping. 

Arranged so that 
quick or slow 
operating may be 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., 1216 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The 5-Step Clearance Control 
Used on Class “PRE” Compressors 


The unrivaled success of Class “PRE” Compressors is largely 
due to the efficient regulation of the air output. 

With Class “PRE” Compressors regulation is obtained 
efficiently in five stages, viz.: full, three-quarter, one-half, one- 
quarter and no loads, by means of the patented Clearance Control. 

If you are buying electric power you are probably paying a 
maximum demand or service charge. With the “PRE” Com- 
pressor the highest load factor can always be maintained as the 
Clearance Control Regulator is provided with a special stop. This 
stop prevents the compressor being operated at any higher maxi- 
mum load than is desired. 


Let us give you full details. Bulletin 3126 
describes the Class “PRE” Compressor 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, 11 Broadway, N. Y. 


Offices in all Principal Domestic and Foreign Cities 
For Canada refer Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited, 260 St. James St., Montreal 
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STEAM UP TO 1,000 H. P. ELECTRIC IN_ANY SIZE 


Built in Types to 


5 Kgs Meet every de-| 


Mine 


Service 


There is no kind of 
haulage work so impor- 
tant as that called for 
in mine work, 


The continuous oper- 
ation, and the capacity 
of the mine, both de- 
pend upon the hoist. 


LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS HAVE 
STRENGTH — ECONOMY — _= SPEED 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Piftsburgh Chicago Detroit Seattle Los Angeles Cleveland Charleston, W.Va. Birmingham, Ala. 
London, England Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Apartado 813, Mexico, D. F. 


What We Put Into Eurekas 


Finest Materials—highest grades of strong coke and 

. charcoal pig iron. Expert Metallurgy—by men who 
KNOW through long experience. Proper Chill—depth 
varying according to weight, design and service required. 
Skillful Annealing—which removes all strains due to 
chilling. 


What You Get Out of Eurekas 


Longer Life—quality in materials plus skill in workman- 

ship can have no other result. Economy in Service— 

experience has proved that Eurekas are the easiest run- Outside Valve Type, Self-Oiling 
ning wheels made, hence the biggest oil and power savers. Eureka Wheel 

Efficiency in Performance—Eurekas today represent im- YET THE FIRST COST OF EUREKAS 


, . - IS NO MORE THAN THAT OF OTHER 
provements developed through 38 years’ experience in wprRis WE'LL SEND A SET ANY- 


wheel construction. WHERE ON APPROVAL 


HOCKENSMITH 


WHEEL & MINE CAR CO. 


PENN, PENNSYLVANIA (PITTSBURGH DISTRICT) 
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Showing Morse Silent Chain Driving Through Floor, in 
Dixon Crucible Plant 


M. McNAUGHTON, Consulting Engineer of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City,says: 


“Fifteen years ago we replaced our steam 
with electric power and it was at that time 
that we saw the immense value of chain 
drives—particularly in a location where a 
belt drive is subjected to the exposure of a 
substance which interferes materially with 
the cling of leather belting. We chose the 
Morse Chain Drive as best. suited for this 
purpose. 

“Today the same Morse chain purchased 
fifteen years ago is doing over 81% hours’ 
work daily and running at the rate of 1,500 
feet per minute and developing 20 horse 
power, driving a machine on the next floor 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 


Morse Engineering Service 


ATLANTA, GA.....Chandler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Co. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
SILENT CHAINS IN THE WORLD 
Benefit by Morse Service as Others Do 
Write for Booklet—Address Nearest Office 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN...So. 8rd St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Oe ogecsescsecese 1402 Lexington Bldg. MONTRBAL...... St. Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glassco 


Reg’d 
STON, MASS.... 141 Milk Street 612 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Cuanorrs, N. G. ........464 Commercial Bank Bidg. Pa............. ) 18-22 South 15th St. 
Merchants L. & T. Bldg. PirrsBurGH, Westinghouse Bldg. 
ETROIT, MICH 


1361 Abbot St. St. Louts, Mo.........Chemical Bidg., Morse Eng’rg Co. 
Kansas Crry, Mo...Finance Bldg., Morse Eng’rg Co. Toronto..Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 


30 Church St. WINNIPEG, MAN....... Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


“MORSE” is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service. 


Using chain drives insures 
bigger production and more 
power at practically no ex- 
pense in 15 years’ operation. 


COOL RUNNING 
No Oil Bath Required 


below, and in all these years the mainte- 
nance and repair costs have been neglible 
in spite of the terrific rate of speed it is 
operated. 

“By using a Morse Silent Chain Drive we 
have totally eliminated slippage—so com- 
mon with other drives, thus preventing the 
loss of power and production. Also with 
the Morse Chains, we drive direct—no line 
shaftings to take up space and cost addi- 
tional money. 

“During the entire time we have used Morse 
Silent Chain Drives we can conscientiously 
say that they have been no bother nor 
trouble in any way, and they are compact— 


nothing clumsy and inconvenient ‘about 
these chain drives.” 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Assistance Without Obligation 
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| 
electrical, rope, barbed, plain, nails, | 
tacks, spikes, bale-ties, hoops, springs, 
netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 
gates, trolley wire, rail bonds, flat wire (strip steel), piano 
wire, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wire, screw stock, 
concrete reinforcement. Aerial Tramways. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


NewYork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 
Engineering and Equipment 


“EMPIRE” PLACER 
Gold and Tin Dredges f; Mining ;Equipment 


“EMPIRE” SLICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 
Prospecting Drills LINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N, Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 
in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 


WRITE FOR THE CA\TALO'GS 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY | 
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Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The preparation and execution of careful 
plans for all drilling and blasting operations 
is a positive, well-defined and unescapable 
responsibility upon management in the 
industries that consume explosives. 


Our book, “Eliminating Waste in Blasting’’, 
was written to assist users of explosives in 
preventing waste of time, labor, and ma- 
terials. It contains chapters on Planning 
the Work; Drilling; Choice of Explosives; 
Distribution of Explosives; Advantages of 
No. 8 Blasting Caps; Increasing Efficiency 
by Use of Stemming; Preventing Waste in 
Firing with Fuse and Caps, and in Firing 
by Electricity; and on the advantages of 
Cordeau. It describes methods by which 


POWDER 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Hazleton, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. | Huntington, W.Va. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. Joplin, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eliminating Blasting 


some contracting, quarrying and mining 
companies have prevented waste and re- 
duced costs. 


In the industries investigated by the Com- 
mittee of the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies, appointed by Herbert 
oover, management is held responsible 
for 50% of the waste. We are doing all we 
can to assist management in preventing 
waste in the use of explosives. You can 
help by telling us of ways in which you have 
reduced your drilling and blasting costs. 


Write to our advertising department, 934 
King Street, Wilmington, Delaware, for a 
free copy of our book, “Eliminating Waste 
in Blasting’. 


COMPANY 


Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah 
New York City Pottsville, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Norristown, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Kan. 


Wilmington, Del. 
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Zinc —Anaconda Electric 


99.9% PURE ELECTROLYTIC ZINC 


Produced at the refineries of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company at Great Falls and Anaconda, Montana 


Pig Lead—International (I L R Co) 


DESILVERISED, COMMON AND CORRODING 


Produced at the refineries of the International 
Lead Refining Company at East Chicago, Ind. 


Arsenic, Copper Sulphate, Nickel Salts, Selenium, Tellurium 


SALES AGENT 


UNITED METALS SELLING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012//PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Important Announcement 
to All Mining Men: 


American 
Mining 
Congress 


Munsey Building 
Washington, D.C. 


Practical discussions on machinery 
and materials used in mining will be 
a new and important feature of the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress in Mil- 
waukee, September 24-29. All of the 
manufacturers who exhibit their pro- 
ducts will be invited to send their most 
experienced engineers to participate 
in these discussions. During and after 
the meetings the equipment on exhibi- 
tion will be visited and inspected. 
Nearly all the more important articles 
used in mining will be available for 
study and demonstration. To obtain in 
any other way the information you can 
secure at this exposition, would take 
much more of your time and money 
than will a trip to Milwaukee next 
September. 


All mining men are invited to submit 
questions on mine equipment for dis- 
cussion at these meetings. From the 
subjects sent in from the field, a pro- 
gram will be prepared and distributed 
in advance of the convention. The 
proceedings of these meetings, which 
will be published, will contain much 
valuable information, both for manu- 
facturers and operators. 


Send in some questions at once for dis- 
cussion. 


Make your plans now to attend the 
Milwaukee Convention. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS 
Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 
Machinery 
Mining Machinery 


BALL GRANULATORS 


The United Comstock Mines Co. 


have installed in their new 


plant at Gold Hill, Nevada, 


2 73 Style ‘‘K’’ Breakers and 5 
7’x6’ Direct Connected Motor 
Driven Ball Granulators 


CRIGLMIER 


NG COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 
District Offices in All Leading Cities. 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 

Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 

Power Transmission Machinery 


Air Compressors - Air Brakes 
Agricultural Machinery 
Condensers 


n business since 1857 


LA. Leschen & Sons 
“Rope Company 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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MAL 


OU may have used a certain 
explosive successfully for a long 


time but still it may not be the 
most economical. 


The du Pont Company is continu- 
ally reducing blasting costs by in- 
troducing explosives that do equal 
or better work at less expense. 


This service is at your disposal. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS ®& CO., Inc. 


Explosives Department 
Wilmington Delaware 


Du Pont Products Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The du Pont Chemical Branch Offices: 
Engineer — a symbol of ae> 
progress and leadership P . ElPaso .. Tex. St.Louis. 
in the manufacture of - » Mass. Huntington . W.Va. San Francisco. Cali. 
products based on f .Y¥. Kansas City . Mo. 
Chemistry. “ao . MexicoCity . Mex. 
New York . N. - Spokane . . Wash. 
Pittsburgh . . Pa. Springfield . Th. 
Portland Ore. 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


709-717 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


FOR THE MINING INDUSTRY 


SODIUM CYANIDE 96-98% 


CYANOGEN CONTENT 51-52% 


ZINC DUST 


HIGH PRECIPITATING EFFICIENCY GRADE 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


60-62% CONCENTRATED FUSED 


and other Chemicals 


To Our Members: 


[EE VALUE of advertising is measured by the result it pro- 
duces. The advertisers in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL are concerns of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their products. 


They have a double purpose in advertising in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL, First: They believe that the best 
results can be obtained by presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. Second: They realize that 
the work being done by The American Mining Congress is im- 
portant to them as well as to the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing regularly in the JOURNAL. 
The equipment they produce warrants your investigation if you 
are in the market for their products. Give them an opportunity 
to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS. 
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The American 
Mining Congress 


Specialized Service 


ay 


The DIVISION OF TAXATION 
The DIVISION OF MINERAL TARIFFS 


The DIVISION OF PRECIOUS AND RARE 
MINERALS 


The BUREAU OF MINING ECONOMICS 
The DAILY INFORMATION SERVICE 
The STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
The MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


Consult Us 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Material Handling with Timkens 


| illustration reproduced through the courtesy of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. ¥ 
t In conveyors, Timken Tapered Roller Bearings save power, permit 
the use of a lighter weight and less expensive belt or chain, and pro- 


long the life of the belt or chain. 


In hoists and cranes, as in conveyors, the ability of Timken Bearings 
to carry radial loads, and thrust loads, and resultant loads provides 
for the sudden changes from one load to the other, when the hoisting 
operation is completed and the conveying operation begins. 


In all types of material handling machinery, Timken Bearings do 
away with the bugbear of frequent lubrication; wear in the running 
gears, idlers, etc., is confined to the bearings themselves; and when 
inevitable wear does eventually occur in the bearings, a simple, quick 


adjustment corrects it. | 


Naturally Timken-equipped material handling machinery includes 
such well known names as Robins, Brownhoist, Wellman -Seaver - 
Morgan, Godfrey, Chisholm & Moore, and others. For Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings in material handling equipment, as in practically 

every other type of industrial machinery, are saving power, and a 
trouble, and dollars. 


Xr The Timken Roller Bearing Co 
CANTON, OHIO 


a © 1923, The T R B Co, Canton, Ohio 
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THE SILVER COMMISSION 


ROM BARBARISM to civilization, from the 
Pe cen: days of barter and exchange, to the 

modern plan of purchase and sale, no one fact 
has stood out more conspicuously than that this differ- 
ence has been made possible by the use of stabilized 
currency—a comparatively exact measure of value in 
tokens easily transferred and reasonably stable. 

No one step will more quickly disorganize the busi- 
ness of a nation, its productive machinery and the 
means by which the necessaries of life are made avail- 
able than the destruction of confidence in its currency 
medium. From time immemorial, gold and silver have 
been recognized as money metals. At this time, more 
than nine hundred million people use silver exclusively 
as the basis of their business transactions. During all 
history and as well as at the present time there are a 
few very noisy people who insist that the use of either 
gold or silver as money is a useless waste of effort, in 
that all values are necessarily related to the necessities 
of life and that if the public mind would accept paper 
money at its face value it would serve every purpose 
of metallic money. 


The fact is, however, that the world has never as yet 
accepted paper money except when supported by an 
adequate metallic reserve. At this time, one of the chief 
obstacles to a return to normal conditions in central 
Europe is the fact that no metallic money is available 
and that business is attempting to function with paper 
money. This money fluctuates in value so rapidly as 
to destroy all business confidence and this handicap to 
business and industry has left millions of people with- 
out the necessary food, which people, if not so handi- 
capped, would easily be able to produce their own food 
supplies. Russia is one of the richest countries in the 
world, not only in natural resources but in man power. 
Her people are patient, frugal’ and industrious, and 
with proper industrial machinery could easily supply 
all of their own necessities and add to the world’s 
supply of commodities. Central and eastern European 
countries are practically devoid of any metallic money 
of any kind. Their people are not in position to do 
business with each other for the want of a stable 
currency. 

The gold reserves of the world are not sufficient to 
meet world requirements. The silver supply of the 
world is adequate to meet all possible requirements. 
The Senate Silver Commission has in hand a problem 
the solution of which means the stabilizing of European 
eurrency by such increased use of silver as will make it 
possible for business transactions to be carried on with 
mutual confidence. No present day agency has a task 
of greater importance than to make people self-sustain- 
ing and self-supporting. It is altogether more im- 
portant than charity as a means of preventing starvation. 
Without stable money no industry can prosper; with- 


out prosperous industry production must fail; without 
production people must suffer and starve; without a 
metallic base there can be no stable money; without the 
use of silver as a metallic base most nations of the world 
must remain without stable money ; without stable money 
there can be no confidence in business transactions. 

The U. S. Senate Silver Commission has in hand a 
most important and most difficult problem. Its success 
will mean more to the world than any effort now in 
progress. 

‘Incidentally it will help the silver producers of the 
United States, of Canada, of Mexico, but of far greater 
importance will be to make self-supporting the starving 
millions of Europe and Asia, who because of disorga- 
nized industrial machinery are now unable to function. 
Big men, indeed, will be those who may solve this in- 
tensifying problem. We bespeak for the Senate Silver 


Commission the sympathy, the support and the assist- 
anee of the American people. 


INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


INCE THE BEGINNING of the world the first 
Gover to the human mind for the correction of 

error has been that of force. It may justly be said 
that as applied to the real criminal no other than foree 
can be expected to achieve results, and restrain him 
from criminal acts toward his neighbor. 

The law of foree may bring peace, but it never has 
and never will settle definitely a controversy in which 
the rights of humanity are at stake. There must be law, 
there must be force, as applied to wrongdoers, but 
coercion will not subdue, except temporarily, the cru- 
sader, in a cause which he believes to be right. Per- 
manent adjustment of disputes can only be effected by 
removing the just causes for complaint. An English 
historian has said that ‘‘every agitation lives, thrives 
and becomes formidable only by virtue of that which 
is just in its demand.’’ The ancient history of the world 
is a record of war, of robbery and rapine, and the 
dominating influence of those ages was that of force as 
evidenced by superior armies. 

Nineteen centuries ago a new era was begun by the 
organization of those forces which regarded love, charity 
and justice as the motives which should control world 
activity. Profane indeed is he who is unwilling to 
admit that the Christian religion has been the most 
forceful influence for good in the history of the world. 

The development of modern industrial life has created 
entirely new conditions from those that existed centuries 
ago. Mass production, vastly important to the consumer 
as a whole, has made necessary the employment of large 
bodies of men under one management, and the human 
touch between employer and employe became more and 
more impossible. 

In recent years, in many sections of the country 
actual wars have been in progress between those orga- 
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nized for the betterment of their conditions on the one 
hand and the employers of labor and those who are 
unwilling to join the organized crowd on the other. 

During these years the Platos and the Socrates of 
modern days have been laying the foundation for a 
larger movement looking to a more complete understand- 
ing between employer and employe and the complete 
recognition by each of the rights of the other. These 
isolated efforts as a rule have been eminently successful 
_ even against the opposition which was first leveled 
against them. 

The present movement known as ‘‘Industrial Co- 
operation,’’ under the auspices of the American Mining 
Congress, looks to the organization of these ideas and 
plans and to a more universal effort toward those har- 
monious relations in the industrial world which will 
make for the benefit of the human race. 


{THROWING MUD IN THE FACE OF JUSTICE 


HE FARCICAL and meaningless trials of the in- 
dividuals charged with complicity in the bloody 
Herrin massacre, the verdicts of ‘‘not guilty,’’ and 

the quashing of prosecutions by which the most outra- 
geous chapter in Illinois history is ended and the record 


of the Herrin murders made a closed book, took place in - 


the county of Williamson in the sovereign State of 
Illinois. 

According to the statement of the State’s attorney 
following the second trial, the juries were actuated by 
‘*intimidation, prejudice or downright dishonesty,’’ and 
the verdicts of acquittal were returned ‘‘regardless of 
evidence.’’ Thus the prediction made by this journal 
in July, 1922, that ‘‘there is little chance that any of 
those who committed murder, arson, robbery and dyna- 
miting will ever be brought to justice for what they did 
during the massacre,’’ has become a fact. 

THE MINING Conaress JOURNAL still stands by its 
contention made in August, 1922, that: ‘‘if the local 
courts fail, the State should act; if the State fails, it has 
broken its contract to maintain a republican form of 
government upon which statehood was granted, and its 
statehood should be abolished until it has again qualified 
for admission as a State, in which case the Federal gov- 
ernment should take charge of the situation and enforce 
the guarantees of individual liberty and safety provided 
by the Constitution.’’ 

Where an entire community condones a crime, where 
the entire populace of a district either joins or sympa- 
thizes with a mob in the perpetration of a crime, and 
where the constituted authorities of a locality close their 
eyes and ears to the development of plans for and the 
commission of a crime, it is not difficult to arrive at a 
fair conclusion as to what juries drawn from that com- 
munity, whether members of the mob or not, or wit- 
nesses for the defense of mob murderers, whether them- 
selves murderers or not, will do. 

The conduct of the cowardly mob which perpetrated 
the massacre was such as would have made an Attila 
blush, a Nero hang his head in shame, a barbary pirate 
apologize, and even a calloused ‘‘Jack the Ripper’’ lose 
heart. And by the action of the State in throwing up 
its hands in helpless despair, the Government is de- 
graded, civil liberty is debased, legal annals are be- 
smireched, and justice is made a farce. 

Regardless of any action which may be undertaken 
in the future, the public will forget neither Herrin nor 
Williamson county, nor Illinois where a malignant mob 
can perform deeds of fiendish brutality, can recklessly 
violate every principle of law, as well as shamelessly 
defy every principle of the moral code, without fear of 
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punishment or swift retribution. And the publie will 
not forget that organized labor defended the guilty and 
unblushingly condoned the dastardly offense. 


THE INCREASING BURDEN UPON GOLD 
PRODUCTION 


HIS COUNTRY is at the opening stages of a 

new period of inflation. For nearly a year the 

indications of this upward trend of prices have 

been plainly visible to economists who have studied 

carefully the situation. The latest reports are to the 

effect that wholesale prices of average commodities have 
increased 12 percent during the past year. 

In 1915, which was a normal year, the gold production 
of the United States reached $101,000,000. For many 
years prior to that date, increasing gold production 
throughout the world had, in proportion to the service 
which gold renders in monetary affairs, approximately 
kept pace with the increasing demands of a rapidly 
growing commerce. The opening of the war was fol- 
lowed by a rapid increase in price levels until a point 
was reached where the average cost of production was 
approximately 80 percent above 1915 costs. The output 
of the gold mines, having a fixed value, the increasing 
cost of operation, made it increasingly unprofitable to 
work gold producing mines except either those of very 
high grade or those in which gold was a by-product. 
As a net result of the economic pressure of high prices 
upon gold production the output of the United States 
gradually fell below fifty millions annually. Present 
upward trend of prices will add greatly to the burden 
of gold production. With this increasing cost in pro- 
duction and the general inflation in prices will come 
renewed business activity, renewed purchasing power, 
increased demand for jewelry and other luxuries manu- 
factured from gold and a renewed drain upon the 
treasury reserves of gold which support our monetary 
system. Gold mines will be closed and the United 
States Treasury reserves will be called upon to meet 
this demand. 

It is ineredible to believe that with the comparison 
between Russia and the United States in open sight 
that the people of this country will permit the gold 
reserves, which sustain our credit, to be sapped away 
for uses for which present produetion costs should regu- 
late the price. 

There seems to be every reason why those who use 
gold for other than monetary purposes should be re- 
quired to pay what it will cost to produce it today. 

How can this be accomplished? One remedy would 
be to close the doors of the Treasury to applicants seek- 
ing gold for manufacturing purposes. It will be said 
in opposition to this suggestion that the maintenance 
of the gold standard requires that there shall be an 
open market for gold, and that unless gold has an in- 
trinsic value equal to its value for monetary purposes 
that the gold standard will fail. One other remedy 
would be a sufficient tax upon all gold used for manu- 
facturing purposes to equalize the difference between 
the standard price of gold as money and the present 
day cost of producing gold as a commodity. A definite 
distinction should be made between gold as money and 
gold as a commodity. If all gold were used as a com- 
modity the country would soon be reduced to the con- 
ditions which now exist in Russia. 

It is high time that the people of the United States 
awaken to the necessity of taking active steps for the 
preservation of the gold standard and the continued 
industrial stability of this country. 
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THE UNSEEN DANGERS 


HE GENTLEMEN of the coal industry are 
intently engaged by their present task of expos- 
ing the miners’ union to the Coal Commission and 
to the public. They are so preoccupied they do not 
see some other dangers which are creeping upon them 
from the rear. They will perhaps pardon a word of 
friendly warning that the whole coal question does not 
hinge upon the labor question; other things can be quite 
as dangerous to their safety and business independence. 
Indeed, coal is such a big subject and so vividly in the 
public eye that it takes a most active mind to see all of 
the influences which are at work to make or mar coal’s 
future. 

Two of these dangers demand the immediate attention 
of the industry. We call them—New England and th: 
Northwest. 

To get their proper setting, we have to consider the 
whole state of business. Recently, we have been in a 
period of depression. At the minute we are emerging 
from it. Labor, everywhere, is short. Premiums, every- 
where, are being paid to get it. Prices, everywhere, 
are going up. The urge to do an increasing business 
is, everywhere, the prevailing passion. We are on the 
eve of exerting the full foree of our producing and sell- 
ing organizations to do a larger volume of business. 
And, when we struggle to do it, we run afoul of the 
fact that our transportation system is not big enough 
to handle the traffic. That means difficulty in making 
delivery. That, in turn, means that we are going to 
have higher prices; in many commodities they are 
already here. 

The coal markets which cause, perennially, the most 
trouble are New England and the Northwest. They use 
large quantities. They are hard to reach. Their people 
know how to complain and do not hesitate to do it. If 
we intend to try to satisfy them this year we must know 
their present position. 

- New England’s factories are in the main and even 
now paying premium wages to get labor and are perforce 
charging premium prices for their goods. That means 
that they are in an era of extraordinarily good busi- 
ness; their prospects for prosperity are excellent. 

Last winter they put in storage an odd assortment of 
coals; the good and the bad were mingled indiscrimi- 
nately. These storage piles cannot, with safety, be 
earried for long. Knowing as much, the owners are 
dissipating them. Thus they are running their busy 
plants in part on last year’s coal. 

The New England railroads are laboring under a 
great difficulty. They endured, along with other roads, 
the strike of last summer. Like other roads, their equip- 
ment was allowed to deteriorate. But, unlike other 
roads, the New England carriers never settled with the 
unions. Officially, their employes are striking still. This 
means that the equipment has never been brought up to 
its old standard. 

As a consequence, the coal which today is arriving 
to satisfy the limping demand in that market cannot 
be unloaded at the Atlantic coast docks. It cannot be 
unloaded because the railways cannot carry it away. 
The boats, therefore, are lying at the ports under demur- 
rage; they are accumulating such charges to the amount 
of $1 per ton on the average before the boats can be 
unloaded. 

Because of the high price which this forces the mer- 
chant to charge for his coal, the railroads and the big 
users of steam coal are trying to get cheaper supplies 
by patronizing the all-rail route. This depletes further 
the already ‘crippled railroad equipment. On this 
account the railroads are—in April and hence in the 
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dullest part of a dull market for coal—controlling the 
coal movement by embargo and are modifying the em- 
bargo by permits to ship. 

Seeing that situation, anyone would say instantly that, 
a little later, New England will be a storm center of 
the coal situation. It must be so. That cannot be 
allowed to happen if the gentlemen of the coal industry 
want to avoid federal regulation of their business or 
some other radical experiment. 

The situation in the Northwest is almost as serious. 
The movement into that section last year was far less 
than safety demanded. While the mild winter avoided 
suffering, it is known that we enter the spring season 
with the stocks dissipated and with the whole job of 
stocking and supplying the district: to be done before 
another winter. 

It is known that that whole section is an agricultural 
district. The people buy coal only when they have 
money. That, in the main, is at the close of the harvest 
season. Thus, ordinarily, their coal must be delivered 
late in the season. If, therefore, their coal is to be 
moved when transportation is open, it must be stored 
to await the arrival of demand. 


It is not known that the principal retail dealers of 
that section are the grain elevators. They have large 
storage space for grain. They have very small storage 
space for coal. These retailers, therefore, are not 
equipped to store the needed coal and must rely upon 
others to do their storing for them. For many years 
this service has been performed by the dock companies 
at the head of the lakes. As yet, the shippers by all 
rail have not provided any such large warehouses. To 
this extent, therefore, the people of the Northwest are 
dependent upon the docks for their safety as far as coal 
is concerned. 


The docks, this year, are facing two extreme diffi- 
culties. They have an ugly freight rate question before 
them, which they are just now thrashing out with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Also, in buying coal, they are having to compete with 
the foreign buyers who are bidding fabulous prices for 
the coals they sell. It is easy for this situation, unless 
met promptly, to complicate all of coal’s difficulties. 
That is, it is easy to arouse the Northwest again against 
the whole industry. 


In the meanwhile, it is perfectly easy for the operators 
to become so engrossed with their labor problem that 
they overlook these twin dangers. It is easy for these 
ignored dangers to grow into a menace to the entire 
industry. That is, a shortage of coal in both of these 
distriets can easily arouse such a political storm as to 
wipe out completely the favorable impression made, this 
summer, by the industry’s exposition of its wrongs at 
the hands of the union. 

Without abating in any sense, the exposure of the 
wrongdoings of the union, it might be wise for the 
operators to undertake vigorously the early fueling of 
these distant markets. They will thus scotch a danger 
which has alarming possibilities. 


RAILROADS AND CONSOLIDATION 


HILE THE PRESENT weaknesses of trans- 

W portation systems may possibly be attributed 
in large measure to the disorganization caused 

by government control and management of the railroads 
during the war, no reason exists under present condi- 
tions why these weaknesses should be permitted to con- 
tinue unremedied. The volume of freight and passenger 
traffie is increasing rapidly, larger earnings are in 
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prospect, the car supply is growing daily as the number 
of cars in need of repairs is reduced and new cars are 
placed in service, tracks and other facilities have been 
and are being improved, and a general improvement of 
transportation conditions has been noticeable during 
recent months. 

The efforts of the railway managers to secure greater 
cooperation from both producing and consuming in- 
dustries for the purpose of securing maximum efficiency 
in the operations of their lines, and the.purchase of 
new locomotives and freight cars, are steps in the right 
direction. The recent order issued by the car-service 
division of the American Railway Association, which is 
expected to provide an adequate car supply for the West 
during this summer and fall in order to facilitate the 
movement of grain, live stock and mine products, will 
be productive of very good results. 

The only consequential undertaking in connection with 
the improvement of the transportation systems about 
which there exists considerable doubt as to its ultimate 
success is that of consolidating the roads into greater 
systems. Tentative plans for the consolidation of the 
western lines into four systems are meeting with con- 
siderable opposition on the ground that the proposed 
consolidations will eliminate competition among the 
western carriers to the disadvantage of ore producers 
and shippers of the West. Whether or not public oppo- 
sition against the proposed consolidations will be 
aroused to the point where the plans of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will meet with energetic resist- 
ance can not be foreseen at this stage of the proceedings. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


HEN OUR CONSTITUTION was framed and 
W adopted, two things were stated with definite- 
ness, namely : 

All power not specifically delegated to the Federal 
Government is reserved to the states. 

The power to regulate interstate commerce was dele- 
gated to the Federal Government. 

Such definite declarations were not put into funda- 
mental law without a purpose and without a reason. 
The facts were that at the time, the state were pecu- 
liarly militant. This was a new country. It possessed, 
mostly, possibilities. Its actualities were rather meager. 
Men were everywhere exercising their imaginations upon 
the possibilities. As they saw things, it was extremely 
likely that certain states could, by extending their cap- 
ital and industry into the undeveloped wilderness, make 
themselves tremendously rich and powerful. Even it is 
probable that some of them believed that by controlling 
the obvious wealth of this great domain, they could 
dominate the new nation. With such a possibility in the 
background, the several states reserved to themselves 
the right to do everything not specifically delegated to 
the Federal Government. 


With this picture of great potential struggles in the 
background, those who framed our Federal Constitution 
declared that this struggle for mastery might develop 
along many other lines, but it must not express itself in 
the commerce of the nation. And those who were strug- 
gling hardest to establish the supremacy of their own 
states subscribed readily to that doctrine. They did so 
on the theory that if a nation’s commerce is restricted, 
the nation itself can not grow. They were peculiarly im- 
pressed by the fact that the growth of states would be 
decidedly limited if their free intercourse with other 
states were restricted by actions of those other states. 
Under these conditions, and for these reasons, it was de- 
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clared that commerce between the states and with for- 
eign countries should be regulated solely by the Federal 
Government. 

Thus, at the time the Constitution was adopted, it was 
the belief that nothing in the future should be al- 
lowed to hamper the growth of our commerce. To per- 
mit any such thing would be to put shackles upon the 
nation itself. The commerce clause of the Constitution, 
therefore, was not a restrictive statute; it was what we 
glibly call today a ‘‘constructive measure.’’ It was not 
designed to put our commerce under regulation for the 
mere purpose of regulation. It was designed to free our 
commerce from the possibility of restraint. 

Those who wrote later in the ‘‘Federalist’’ to explain 
this provision in the Constitution declared openly that. 
it was intended to encourage the speculator, who, in 
turn, would increase the markets for goods and increase 
the supply of things available to the people. 

As we come to understand the Constitution as orig- 
inally drawn, another provision in it makes this whole 
thing perfectly clear. There was adopted what is known 
as a general welfare clause. That, of course, was not 
then considered to be a restrictive measure, because the 
framers of the Constitution were not thinking of re- 
striction. On the contrary, they declared that no re- 
strictions should be applied, unless they were in the 
general welfare. This made the thing so broad that be- 
fore anything could be prohibited, it would have to be 
proved to be a damage to the whole people, or at least 
have the possibilities of such damage. 

The Constitution, drawn broadly to serve the. people 
confronted by many possibilities, is as virile today as it 
was one hundred and fifty years ago. It intends to see 
that those who are faced by a possibility shall have the 
freedom of the whole country in which to exploit their 
wares and products, and that the whole power of the 
government is behind them to see that no one shall put 
limitations upon their vigor and ingenuity. 

,For a while, we have misinterpreted the purpose of 
the Constitution. For a time we have been blind to the 
possibilities ahead of this nation. We have thought the 
time had come to restrict the inventor and the producer 
in their attempts to enrich themselves and the nation by 
exploiting the new possibilities their vision allowed them 
to see. As we have undertaken that restriction in one 
thing, we have had to undertake it in others, in order 
to protect what we had done in the first. And as we 
restrict one and leave another alone; as we favor buyer 
and put our restriction upon the seller; as we patronize 
labor and put capital under a handicap, we do not satisfy 
one, but we dissatisfy the other. And, as the causes of 
our discontent multiply, the agitation becomes greater 
and greater, and the unrest, everywhere, is more pro- 
nounced. 

We see the effect, which is our national discontent. 
We sometimes fail to go back to the cause of that discon- 
tent. But when we do, we find that there has been a 
woeful misinterpretation of the Constitution itself. We 
have fallen into trouble because we have forgotten, for 
the time, that our commerce clause was built to encour- 
age commerce, and not to bind it. And we have been 
led into this error because, being in the pioneer period, 
we do not recognize it. 

Today, happily, the people are becoming aroused. To- 
day the people are seeing the cause side by side with 
the effect. And today the people are striking down 
bad causes and are leaving bad effects to be removed 
by the play of right causes. 
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ESTIMATES OF REMAINING PITTMAN SILVER DIFFER 


Treasury Department Officials Set Figure of 20,000,000 Ounces as Amount Yet 
To Be Purchased—Other Estimates Run as High as 34,000,000 Ounces—Difference 


HE AMOUNT of silver remain- 

ing to be purchased under the pro- 

visions of the Pittman act became 
the center of discussion of the silver 
situation early last month when Treas- 
ury Department estimates placed the 
figure at 20,000,000 ounces. Immedi- 
ately, expression was given in other 
quarters to the opinion that a much 
larger total, estimated at 34,000,000 
ounces, remained to be purchased at the 
rate of one dollar an ounce. 

The divergence of thought, involving 
the margin of 14,000,000 
ounces, has created the 
question of whether the 
Bureau of the Mint 
possessed authority under 
the act to revoke alloca- 
tions of silver made dur- 
ing 1918, 1919 and 1920 
for subsidiary coinage. 

Treasury Department 
officials point to a decision 
rendered by the Comp- 
troller General as author- 
ity for making the revo- 
cations of allocations. 

The Secretary of the 
Treasury in requesting the 
Comptroller General to 
make a decision covering 
the subject said that the 
subsidiary silver account 
showed a balance of 12,- 
944,786 fine ounces of silver, and that to 
carry more than 10,000,000 fine ounces 
would result in a loss to the government 
in interest charges amounting to about 
$800,000 for a two-year period, since the 
Treasury would be obliged to borrow 


amounts to meet its current require- 
ments. 


“In these circumstances,” stated the 
secretary, “and in order to avoid this loss 
in its current operations, the Treasury 
would like, if possible under the law, to 
revoke the allocation of the remaining 
10,247,976.52 fine ounces of silver and 
restore this amount of silver bullion to 
the standard silver dollar account. The 
effect of this action would be to permit 
the Treasury to proceed with the coinage 
of this amount of silver bullion into 
standard silver dollars, against which 
silver certificates could be issued and 
paid out in the ordinary course of gov- 
ernment payments.” 

In rendering his decision, dated No- 
vember 29, the Comptroller declared: 

“Nothing appears why the allocations 
may not be revoked if the silver allo- 


MINING 
INDUSTRY 


Hinges on Cancellations 


cated for subsidiary coinage is not now 
needed for that purpose. The revocation 
of the allocations not alone relieves 
against the carrying of a dead asset that 
reduces the quota of silver to be pur- 
chased under the act from domestic pro- 
ducers, etc., the act providing that the 
necessary purchases to reinstate the 
amount sold be made at the rate of $1 
per fine ounce, a figure approximately 50 
percent higher than the present market 
price. 

“The cost value of the reported balance 


of 12,944,786 fine ounces of silver now 
in the subsidiary silver account is given 
as $11,994,224. This cost value, after 
the credit thereto of the amount of 
$4,685.91, loss due to abrasion, is 
$11,994,224 less $4,685.91, or $11,989,- 
538.09. The present balance reflects an 
average fine ounce value somewhat less 
than the fine ounce value at which the 
several allocations were made, hence it 
will be impracticable in revoking the allo- 
cations to transfer back to the dollar 
account the same value _ transferred 
therefrom to the _ subsidiary silver 
account. 


VARIATION IN VALUE 

“The present average fine ounce value 
resulted from the acquisition of silver 
at varying prices and the charging out of 
such of the silver as was used in subsidi- 
ary coinage at the average cost per fine 
ounce. The transfer pursuant to the 
revocation of the allocations of 10,247,- 
976.52 fine ounces of silver may be made 
by crediting the subsidiary silver account 
with the remaining fine ounces at the 
rate of $1 per fine ounce, leaving in the 


account a balance of 2,696,810 fine 
ounces with a value of $1,741,562.09 
equal to an average fine ounce rate of 
approximately the present market value. 

“The matter of the coining into stand- 


‘ard silver dollars of such of the bullion 


purchased under the act and of bullion 
produced by melting or breaking up 
standard silver dollars, which was allo- 
cated and charged to the subsidiary sil- 
ver account and which allocations are 
authorized to be revoked and recharged 
to the standard silver dollar bullion 
account, is for adminis- 
trative consideration. 
There appears sufficient 
authority therefore under 
the act if you conclude 
that this be done.” 

Those opposed to the 
view held by these officials 
declare that the Treasury 
Department, having sold 
the silver by allocation, 
had no authority to cancel 
the transaction. 

Senator Pittman, Ne- 
vada, in discussing the sit-/ 
uation, expressed his opin- 
ion that the cancellation 
is unauthorized, framing 
it in these words: 


“This allocation under 
the terms of the act con- 
stituted a sale just the 
same as the sale of melted silver dollars 
to India constituted a sale. The question 
arises, having been sold, is it within the 
power of the Treasury Department to 
cancel the sale? If not, then it must 
recoin this amount of silver from silver 
purchased under the Pittman act from 
the American miner. 

“In my opinion the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department ended when it made 
such allocations and it had no authority 
to attempt to resell it to the Treasury . 
Department or to cancel such sales. It 
would seem plain that the Treasury De- 
partment attempts to violate the terms 
of the act so the government may profit 
30 or 40 cents an ounce on such silver at 
the expense of the American miner.” 


RECENT MEETINGS of the two In- 
dian banks have developed interesting 
facts concerning that country’s consump- 
tion of the precious metals. It is stated 
the first quarter of the present year saw 
a total of £3,500,000 in silver shipped to 
India; also reported that one-half the 
world’s output of silver in 1922 went to 
that country. 
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PITTMAN ACT'S 


LAST DAYS 


BRING PROBLEMS 


Treasury Department Officials Engaged in Framing Plan of Administration of 
Final Purchases—Basis is System Outlined Following Conference Held in Wash- 


ington—Simultaneous Discontinuance is Sought 


ficials are laying plans for ad- 

ministration of the Pittman Act 
when the measure’s termination brings 
with it a number of physical handicaps 
which will be overcome to. effect as nearly 
as practicable a simultaneous discontin- 
uance of payment to the miners of $1 
per ounce. Under the tentative sys- 
tem to be employed, telegraphic ad- 
vices will be constantly flowing in to 
Washington to keep federal officials in a 
position to gauge accurately the time 
when silver production reaches the total 
where the Pittman price no longer can 
be applied to purchases. 

The basis for these plans was laid at a 
conference held in Washington March 
30, between the Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury, the acting director of the Mint, 
representatives of the legal and auditing 
branches of the Treasury Department 
and representatives of vendors who have 
sold approximately 95 percent of the sil- 
ver purchased under the act to date. 

With silver production qualified for 
purchase under the act constantly in- 
creasing with the probability that it will 
hold the volume of 6,500,000 to 7,000,000 
ounces per month, the director of the 
mint has estimated that termination of 
Pittman purchases will be reached soon 
before or after July 1, 1923. 

When the time arrives beyond which 
federal officials cannot assure payment 
of the Pittman act price, the smelting 
companies simultaneously will cease pay- 


DEPARTMENT of- 


‘ing this price and will begin making pro- 


visional settlements under their various 
contracts on silver not salable under the 
Pittman act. These contracts will carry 
the provision that the Treasury Depart- 
ment will continue to receive tenders 
conditioned upon its ability to complete 
purchases under the act, with all quali- 
fied shipments to be reliquidated and the 
Pittman act price therefore following 
determination of the actual date at which 
the measure ceases to be effective. 

Experts believe provisional settlements 
probably will first be made in May, with 
the date of reliquidation on provisional 
settlement to be announced as soon as 
the exact date of termination of the act 
is known. 

Following the Washington conference, 
the director of the mint addressed a let- 
ter to each vendor of silver under the 
act. This is the letter’s text: 

“The amount of silver remaining to be 
purchased under the terms of the act of 
April 23, 1918, is approximately 20,000,- 
000 cunces. When this amount is pur- 
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chased by the Government no more will 
be accepted under the act cited. 

“In order to effect as nearly as prac- 
ticable a simultaneous discontinuance of 
the payment to the miners of $1 per 
ounce, as provided by the act, it is pro- 
posed that the procedure outlined below 
shall be followed: 

“Establish the Government’s actual re- 
ceipts of silver from each large vendor 
and from miscellaneous sources as of 
December 31, 1922; the large vendors of 
silver to establish their refinery and 
smelter inventories of silver supportable 
and salable by them as conforming to 
the act of April 23, 1918, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, and as of the close of each 
subsequent month to include March, 
1923. The amount eovered by such in- 
ventories to be separately stated as to 
the silver not tendered to and accepted 
by the Director of the Mint and the 
amount subject to delivery on accepted 
tenders. The Director of the Mint to ac- 
cept from these large vendors, on tender, 
these inventory quantities not previously 
accepted, for delivery as and when re- 
fined. Such monthly inventories and 
tenders to be continued until such time 


as the Director of the Mint publicly an- 
nounces that the quantity remaining pur- 
chasable by the Government has reached 
approximately 10,000,000 ounces, after 
which these large vendors will be ex- 
pected to tender the Director of the Mint 
by telegraph, each day, the amount of 
silver received at reduction works 
(smelters or refineries), which is salable 
by them as conforming to the terms of 
the act of April 23, 1918. 

“Deliveries to the Mints upon all ac- 
cepted tenders must be made on or be- 
fore October 1, 1924. The Director of 
the Mint to make public announcement 
of the day on which purchases under 
the terms of the act of April 23, 1918, 
cease. 

“The Director of the Mint will con- 
tinue to purchase at the Mints hereto- 
fore receiving deposits of silver for pay- 
ment at the rate established by the act 
of April 23, 1918, such silver up to the 
amount remaining to be purchased under 
the act cited as is tendered thereto in 
gold deposits and small lots of refined 
silver, when properly supported as to 
evidencing domestic production.” 


SILVER COMMITTEE LAYS PLANS FOR STUDY 


ITH ITS FIRST sessions de- 

\ N voted to details of organization, 

the senate silver and gold in- 
vestigating committee has outlined with 
some degree of definiteness the program 
under which it will direct its activities 
during the summer months. 

Senator Oddie, Nevada, is chairman of 
the committee; Senator Pittman, Ne- 
vada, is vice-chairman, and Senator 
Sterling, South Dakota, temporary sec- 
retary. 

One of the first moves was the ar- 
rangement of a conference with Under- 
secretary of the Treasury Gilbert and 
Director of the Mint Scobey in connec- 
tion with administration of purchases of 
silver under the Pittman act. This was 
done in pursuance of the decision first 
to ascertain the facts bearing upon the 
life of the act, which also will call for 
investigation of the records to determine 
actyal deliveries of American silver by 
smelters and refineries under the act. 

Having disposed of this phase of the 
investigation, the committee will proceed 
to devote its attention to the use, de- 
mand and marketing of silver. It has 
been suggested that an examination be 
made of Handy and Harman and the 
silver export departments of the largest 


New York banks to secure the first basis 
of fact, with the field of examination 
then to be broadened to meet the re- 
quirements of circumstances. 

Commenting on these plans, Senator 
Pittman, in a letter to Henry M. Rives, 
Secretary, Nevada Mine Operators’ As- 
sociation, said: 

“We have eight months in which to 
consider legislation. We have only four 
or five months in which to devise co- 
operative plans to protect the gold and 
silver industry. We should, I believe, 
devote our attention earnestly and ex- 
clusively to those problems affecting 
the welfare of the gold and silver in- 
dustry that may be settled without legis- 
lation. When the temporary emergency 
is thus met, we will have time to pre- 
pare for legislation looking to the per- 
manent maintenance of a stable market 
for silver.” 

One of the prime subjects to be con- 
sidered by the committee will be that of 
the possibility of creating a silver ex- 
port association. The factors of legality 
and practicability will be cleared. 

It is expected that the primary work 
of the commission will necessitate a 
series of meetings during the next two 
months in Washington and New York. 
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MEETING GIVES IMPETUS TO WELFARE MOVEMENT 


New York Meeting, Held Under the Auspices of Industrial Cooperation Division 
of the American Mining Congress, Finds Leading Mining Men at Work on Plans 
for Broad Improvement.—Tentative Program Outlined 


- +ITH THE MOST prominent men 
of the mining industry gather- 
ing to discuss ways and means 
of eliminating friction in the re- 

lations between employers and em- 
ployes, it became evident well in 
advance of the meeting held in New 
York, April 27, under the auspices of 
the Division of Industrial Cooperation 
of the American Mining Congress, that 
the conference would result in a wide 
stride toward extraordinary possibilities. 

The tentative program arranged for 
the meeting follows: 


Introduction of the subject—Sidney J. 
Jennings, president, American Mining 
Congress. 

Presentation of Work of the Division 
of Industrial Cooperation—W. A. Grieves, 
National Chairman. 

Statement by General W. W. Atter- 
bury, vice-president, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System, on general subject of in- 
dustrial cooperation. 

Outline by Norman Schlichter, of the 
Central Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
showing that organization’s activities in 
connection with the movement. 

Statement by J. F. Callbreath, secre- 
tary, American Mining Congress, on pro- 
posed enlargement of activities of the 
Industrial Cooperation Division. 


General discussion of the subject. 
INDUSTRY’S LEADERS ATTEND 


The list of those expected to attend in- 
cluded. 


W. J. Loring, Carson Hill Gold Mining 
Co., San Francisco. . 

S. D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co., Philadelphia. 

J. D. Zook, Illinois Coal Corporation, 
Chicago. 

C. F. Kelley, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., New York. 

Norman Schlichter, Industrial Dept., 
Y. M. C. A., New York. 

Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chi- 


cago. 

George Stahl, Metals Exploration Co., 
Denver. 

C. F. Richardson, West Kentucky Coal 
Co., Sturgis, Ky. 

Robert Linton, North Butte Mining 
Co., New York. 

C. H. Jenkins, Hutchinson Coal Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

A. Y. Young, International Harvester 
Co., Chicago. 


K. U. Meguire, Harlen Coal Co., Louis- 
ville. 


_ Merrill C. Baker, Vanadium Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


Robert Grant, New England Fuel & 
Transp. Co., Boston. 


Carmi Thompson, M. A. Hanna & Co., 
Cleveland. 


Arthur Harrigan, American Trona 
Corpn., New York. 

W. H. Cunningham, Twin States Fuel 
Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

C. S. Ching, United States Rubber Co., 
New York. 

R. P. Maloney, Davis Coal and Coke 
Co., Cumberland, Md. 

Lee Long, Clinchfield Coal Corpn., 
Dante, Va. 

Frank D. Rash, St. Bernard Mining 
Co., Earlington, Ky. 

Wm. Loeb, Jr., American Smlitg. & 
Ref. Co., New York. 

Sidney J. Jennings, U. S. Smelting & 
Refining Co., New York. 

W. A. Grieves, Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Carl Scholz, Raleigh Wyoming Coal 
Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

J. G. Bradley, Elk River Coal Co., 
Dundon, W. Va. 

G. A. Van Dyke, Sterling-Midland Coal 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kilgore, Virginia Coal Oprs. 

Assn., Norton, Va. 

Otis Mouser, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., 
Big Stone Gap, Va. 

D. B. Wentz, Wentz Coal Corpn., 
Philadelphia. 

Hugh Shirkie, Shirkie Coal Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

E. L. Doheny, Mexican Petroleum Co., 
Ltd., Los Angeles. 

Gen’l W. W. Atterbury, Pennsylvania 
Railway System, Philadelphia. 

A. Cressy Morrison, Union Carbide 
Company, New York. 

H. W. Seaman, Trojan Mining Co., 
Chicago. 

John D. Cutter, Climax Molybdenum 
Co., New York. 

Harry N. Taylor, U. S. Distributing 
Corpn., Chicago. 

Everett E. Drennen, W. Va. Coal & 
Coke Co., Elkins, W. Va. 

G. L. Peck, Pennsylvania Railway 
System, Philadelphia. 

H. P. Baker, New Idria Quicksilver 
Mine, Inc., Boston. 

Wm. B. Lawson, International Nickel 
Co., New York. 

Benj. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New 
York. 

Wm. Church Osborn, 170 Broadway, 
New York. 

L. F. Loree, Delaware & Hudson Ry., 
New York. 

Harry L. Gandy, National Coal Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Howard I. Young, Amer. Zinc, Lead & 
Smltg. Co., Mascot, Tenn. 

H. C. Bellinger, Chile Exploration Co., 
New York. 

W. J. Richards, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Terminal, Philadelphia. 

Sam A. Lewisohn, Miami Copper Co., 
New York. 

B. M. Tillson, New Jersey Zinc Co., 
Franklin, N. J. 

W. H. Williams, Hudson Coal Co., New 
York. 

Stephen Burch, Kennecott Copper Co., 
New York. 

Walter H. Aldridge, Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Co., New York. 

Wm. Y. Westervelt, Ducktown Sul- 
phur, Copper & Iron Co., New York. 


John Markle, Jeddo-Highland Coal Co., 
New York. 


Sidney Rolle, American Metal Co., Ltd., 
New York. 


J. C. Brydon, Bituminous-Oprs. Special 
Comm., Baltimore. 


Hon. James H. Mays, Utah Coal Co., 
Salt Lake City. 


Geo. A. Kaseman, Albuquerque & 
Cerrillos Coal Co., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
F. Callbreath, American Mining 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 
E. C. Porter, American Mining Con- 
Washington, D. C. 


Smith, American Mining Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 


Geo. H. Bailey, American Mining Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 


E. W. Parker, Anthracite Bureau of 
Information, Philadelphia. 


Josiah Keely, Cabin Creek Coal Co., 
Kayford, W. Va. 
COURSE IS MAPPED 


The general course along which the 
initial activities of the Division of Indus- 


trial Cooperation will be directed has 
been laid out. 

Among the first steps will be presenta- 
tion to the general public of an account 
of the notable work accomplished by 
representative mining companies that 
already have undertaken campaigns to 
secure the best of working conditions 
and to develop confidence and good will 
among their employes. 

Following this a period of thorough 
research and study will be entered. It 
is intended that this phase of the work 
will result in accumulation of complete 
and accurate information regarding the 
work which has been done and is being 
done by the various companies. These 
investigations also are expected to de- 
velop an outline of the success or failure 
which has marked the different efforts 
toward cooperation. A clearing house 
for information on this subject thus will 
be established, which will furnish govern- 
ment departments, legislators and the 
general public with the fundamental 
foundation which must be spread far and 
wide if the movement is to achieve suc- 
cess. 

After the studies are completed the 
plans call for selection of the success- . 
fully functioning welfare systems, and 
adoption of a definite program relative 
to the best methods of utilizing this in- 
formation in developing cooperation be- 
tween employer and employe. Outlines 
of these systems are to be published as 
a guidance for assisting all mining com- 
panies which have not attempted such 
work in inaugurating cooperative efforts 
on their own parts. 
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CHANGES WITHIN TAX BUREAU UNLIKELY 


Natural Resources Division of Income Tax Unit Expected 
to Hold Present Form Despite Rumors—New Plan of 
Holding Hearings in Field is Initiated 


UMORED CHANGES in the or- 
Reve and functions of the 

natural resources division of the 
income tax unit, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, involving the transfer of cer- 
tain phases of the work of this division 
back to other divisions of the unit from 
which these phases were taken when the 
naturai resources division was created, 
have not materialized. The consensus of 
opinion among bureau officials is that 
this division wili be kept intact to deal 
with all tax questions arising in connec- 
tion with the returns of the wasting 
industries. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue is giving the matter his 
personal attention. 


CHANGES OF PERSONNEL 

Many changes have taken place re- 
cently due to resignations, transfers, 
promotions and new appointments. The 
mining industry is interested especially 
in the appointment of Albert H. Fay, head 
of the Natural Resources Division, as 
a member of the Committee on Appeals 
and Review for special duty in the field 
in connection with the commissioner’s 
plan to conduct hearings at points con- 
venient to taxpayers. 

The first hearing began at St. Paul 
on April 20 on a group of 100 cases in 
that district.. The commissioner an- 
nounced that if this hearing shows 
that the plan is workable, similar hear- 
ings will be held in other districts, and 
the plan will be developed as a perma- 
nent feature of the revenue administra- 
tive organization. The special appeals 
committee unit assigned to the St. Paul 
district to try out and develop the plan 
beyond the experimental state, was se- 
lected by the commissioner with a view to 
insuring insofar as possible the plan’s 
success. 

Should the plan of holding field hear- 
ings prove successful, the selection of 
other field committees, the preparation 
of rules and regulations governing their 
procedure, and the creation of an organ- 
ization equipped to handle this work is 
deemed highly important as it is in- 
tended to reduce the enormous expense 
heretofore entailed by taxpayers in com- 
ing long distances to Washington for 
hearings, estimated by the American 
Mining Congress tax division to be in 
excess of $150,000,000 a year at the pres- 
ent time while excess-profits tax cases 
are still in the process of adjustment. 


GrowWTH OF DIVISION 
In assigning Mr. Fay to this special 
work the commissioner doubtless had in 
mind the growth of the natural resources 


division during the past two years under 
Mr. Fay’s administration from a_ sub- 
division of the special. audit division of 
the income tax unit to the most im- 
portant divisional entity of the unit, with 
jurisdiction, not only over the general 
audits and valuations involved in all 
mining cases, but also over mining cases 
requiring special treatment under the 
special assessments provisions of the 
revenue laws, those involving consoli- 
dated returns, and over the general re- 
view of all of these cases—functions 
which formerly belonged to other divi- 
sions and sections of the income tax 
unit. 

The creation of the natural resources 
division and the enlargement of its func- 
tions removed much of the red tape 
which formerly was encountered in the 
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adjustment of tax returns of mining 
companies. The curtailment of its duties 
would result in a chaotic state of affairs, 
especially if mining cases should be 
assigned to auditors who are not famillar 
with mining terminology, operations, and 
conditions, or the peculiarly technical 
phases of mine accounting. 

The exceptionally high technical abil- 
ity required in the audit and valuation 
work of the natural resources division 
has been officially recognized in the 
annual reports of both the commissioner 
and the Tax Simplification Board, and 
the standard of qualifications for this 
work will not be lowered unless the in- 
ducements offered in the way of salaries 
and opportunities for advancement are 
restricted to such an extent that experi- 
enced mining engineers and accountants 
will shun the government service. The 
interests of both the government and the 
taxpayers will be best served if the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue will make its 
service sufficiently attractive to command 
the best material available. 


UTAH ENACTS “RIGHT TO WORK” THEORY 


being attached by students of 

legislative activity to Utah’s 
“Right to Work” Act, recently passed and 
approved, which establishes upon the law 
books the theory that each man has a 
right to employment, and brands inter- 
ference with that right as a misde- 
meanor. 

The vitality of the measure is found in 
this paragraph: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person 

or persons acting singly or jointly with 
another or others, by means of any kind 
of force, threats, coercion, intimidation 
or violence, to cause or induce, any per- 
son engaged in a lawful occupation to 
quit such employment. or decline to ac- 
cept or begin a lawful employment.” 
' The penalty set for violation of the 
law is a fine of not more than $300 or 
imprisonment for not exceeding six 
months, or both. 

The measure, bearing the title of “An 
act to prevent interference with employ- 
ment in lawful occupations,” introduced 
by Representative A. J. Stookey, made 
remarkable progress through Utah’s 
legislative machinery. Despite the fact 
that it was opposed, naturally enough, 
by the state’s organized labor interests, 
it passed the House with only five nega- 
tive votes out of a membership of fifty- 
five and gained the unanimous approval 
of the Senate. 

Governor Mabey heard delegations for 
and against the measure after he re- 
ceived it from the hands of the law- 
makers, and then approved it. 

The bill was supported by many 


importance is 


employers and working people, and 
especially by the Utah Associated Indus- 
tries, an organization composed of lead- 
ing industrial and commercial interests. 
The impartiality of its initiation is indi- 
cated by the fact that its author is a 
stockgrower whose sphere in the business 
world knows little of industrial conflict 
save as it suffers by interference with in- 
dustry generally through efforts directed 
against the “right to work.” Public 
opinion as expressed and reflected in the 
press consistently has been favorable to 
the law. 

With its principle stated in less than 
one hundred words, the measure stands 
clear to a remarkable degree of the ver- 
bosity which ordinarily burdens legisla- 
tion seeking to deal with major economic 
situations., 


PLAN SEEKS TO ROUT 
WOES OF BUSINESS 


grace to clearly define the course 
of the much-discussed business cycle, 
the standing committee of the unemploy- 
‘ment conference of 1921 has formulated 
recommendations concerning compilation 
of statistics of mining operations. The 
committee suggests collection and publi- 
cation monthly, yearly and for five-year 
periods of statistics covering production 
and stocks of copper, zinc and lead, and 
their products; iron and steel fabricated 
products, and bituminous coal. 

Expansion and standardization of sta- 
tistics collected by state and federal bu- 
reaus and publication of these figures by 
the Department of Commerce is recom- 
mended. 
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COAL INVESTIGATON ENTERS ADVANCED PHASE 


Commission's Activities Now Have Progressed to Point Where Definite Determinations 
of Thought Are Being Formed—Comment on ‘‘Letter Writing’”’ Campaign—Anthracite 


has reached one of the more ad- 

vanced phases that must mark the 
progress of any investigative-delibera- 
tive body of its particular character. 
With vast amounts of information al- 
ready at hand and with the general trend 
of field studies defined in at least broad 
outline, approaches are being made to- 
ward a definiteness of thought and re- 
lated conclusions. 


T= COAL COMMISSION now 


Host 0F COMMUNICATIONS 


The commisison has received communi- 
cations in such volume from both oper- 
ators and miners, containing a compara- 
tively small proportion of new informa- 
tion to the number of words involved, 
that members of the commission are re- 
ported to be tiring of what’is being 
termed the “letter-writing campaign.” 
While past performances may be cited 
by each side in justification of its posi- 
tion, the commission believes that this 
should only be done for the purpose of 
charting a course for the future. In 
discussing this situation Commissioner 
Marshall said: “I hope their promises to 
the commission are to be kept, and that 
after they have ‘cussed’ each other out 
they will then be willing to meet in a 
friendly way and assist in formulating 
such changes as will bring about not 
only better understanding and feeling, 
but also will be conducive to the good 
of the industry and the public.” He 
said the operators and miners should 
furnish a solution, or admit that there 
is none, and let it go at government in- 
vestigation. 

In its investigation of the efficiency 
and economy of railroad management, 
the commission has called on the princi- 
pal railroads of the country for infor- 
mation, to be submitted before May 25, 
covering freight embargoes, repairs to 
equipment and operation during the 
strike. 

The commission is working intensively 
on its investigation of the anthracite in- 
dustry and it is expected that the report 
to be made July 1 will form the basis of 
the new wage agreement in the anthra- 
cite field, upon termination of the present 
agreement, August 31. 

Commissioner Marshall corrected a 
misconception of the purpose of the com- 


Operators Present Statement 


mission’s investigation of violation of 
civil rights in coal disputes. “The pur- 
pose of the commission in calling for in- 
formation is to get evidence of viola- 
tion of law so that a principle can be 
established and determination had as to 
whether it had been violated,” said Mr. 
Marshall. “The idea seems to be that 
the commission has authority to prose- 
cute criminal cases and to assist in 
bringing civil action for damages on 
account of breach of law of civil rights. 
That is not its function, but a duty of 
the courts. The commission is limited to 
ascertainment of facts so that it may de- 
fine what are civil rights and what 
breaches of law have taken place.” 

In its investigations of the causes of 
strikes, the commission has fourteen field 
men at work. 

The commission is disinclined to. grant 
public hearings simply on the theory 
that they would be a repetition of data 
and charges already developed in con- 
gressional hearings or through govern- 
ment report. The commission will, how- 
ever, hold public hearings on all contro- 
verted questions, on which agreement 
cannot be reached, each hearing to take 
hold of a clear dispute and be confined 
to discussion of that dispute. “In our 
hearings the witness will testify and not 
the whole family,” said Mr. Marshall. 


HEARINGS ARE ADVANCED 

Upon request of the coal commission 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
advanced for hearing May 2, and argu- 
ment June 14, in this city, complaints of 
the Northwestern Coal Dock Operators 
Association and the Illinois Coal Traffic 
Bureau, which allege unreasonable rates 
on coal from Northern Illinois mines to 
Wisconsin; from Lake Superior points 
to Iowa, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, on 
the ground that mines in Illinois, Arkan- 
sas, Wyoming and Montana are given 
preference in rates to those states from 
Lake Michigan docks, it being alleged 
that the rates are preferential to coal 
shipped from miges in southern Illinois; 
and from Duluth, Superior and Illinois 
mines to Sioux City, lowa. The case was 
expedited in order that the dock opera- 
tors, who constitute the largest unit in 
coal storage at the head of the lakes, 
might know the degree of all rail com- 
petition. 

In a statement to the commission, an- 
thracite operators show how they secured 
equitable distribution and held prices at 
reasonable levels during the winter. 
Twenty thousand communities were 


given their share in proportion to pre- 
vious consumption and only one large 
and two small companies failed to co- 
operate with the distribution of the com- 
mittee. It is contended that no form of 
government control would have served 
the public better during the emergency 
than did voluntary cooperation of oper- 
ators. 

Anthracite operators, in a communica- 
tion to the commission, assert that last 
year’s strike was a “national hold-up,” 
as the miners refused to negotiate with 
union mine operators with whom there 
was no dispute, and disrupted non-union 
operations by avoiding wage settlement. 
The operators declare the purpose of the 
union is to extend its power by inter- 
national combinations. “Unless the com- 
mission can find some remedy whereby 
force can be dethroned and reason recog- 
nized, there is no salvation for the an- 
thracite industry,” the operators say. 


HEARINGS ARE REQUESTED 


The commission has been requested by 
bituminous operators to grant hearings 
that will enable them to present proof of 
organized violence by the miners’ union. 

“There has been constant litigation in 
the anthracite industry between the gov- 
ernment and the railroads and mines as 
to violations of the Sherman anti-trust 
act and the Hepburn commodities 
clause,” said Commissioner Marshall. 
“The last decision of the Supreme Court 
indicates that the integrity of these laws 
meets its approval as expressed in the 
anthracite dissolution decree. Three 
things must be considered in the anthra- 
cite industry: a fair return to the owner 
of the mine upon his legitimate invest- 
ment; a wage to the miner commensurate 
with American ideas of living, and the 
relation of freight rates in their effect 
on the distribution of coal to the con- 
sumer. The problem is to secure the dis- 
tribution of coal to the public as cheaply 
as it can be. The commission has not 
yet reached a conclusion on whether 
reasonable prices for coal will result 
from unlimited, uncontrolled and unregu- 
lated competition or by limited control 
of the industry. We do not know 
whether the public will get coal any 
cheaper by the dissolution decree than 
before. There are many disputed facts 
determinable by the records of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Geological 
Survey and the Supreme Court, but there 
are many questions upon which the com- 
mission will have to take testimony.” 
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by the Federal Tariff. Commis- 
sion into production costs of various com- 
modities subject to possibilities of rate 
changes under the flexible provisions of 
the tariff law. This development, com- 
ing at the end of a long deadlock as to 
the precise method of procedure in initi- 
ation of the investigation, became ap- 
parent after a conference between the 
President and the tariff commission last 
month and the statement issued by the 
White House soon after. 

Under the policy announced in this 
statement, the commission is given au- 
thority to investigate costs of production 
and conversion costs for the information 
of the executive and legislative branches 
of the government, but it is not intended 
that recommendations for changes in 
duty shall be made. Should the pre- 
liminary studies, however, indicate 
necessity for broader investigations, with 
a view to offering recommendations for 
rate revisions, orders to that effect will 
follow. 

Adoption of this plan carries out the 
administrative ideas of Vice-chairman 
Culbertson and members of the commis- 
sion who joined him in advocating the 
“go-ahead” program. The _ opposite 
school of thought favored the plan of 
making rate studies only where formal 
complaint had been filed with the com- 
mission and after preliminary surveys 
had indicated necessity of the inquiries. 
Preliminary surveys of a number of 
commodities already have been made, but 
no information has seeped out to disclose 
the nature of the subjects of these first 
studies. 

Forces of the administration, it is be- 
coming apparent, will operate to prevent 
this broadening of the commission’s in- 
vestigative field from giving rise to a 
combination of actions that might 
amount to a veritable revision of the 
tariff law. A careful check will be main- 
tained through the powers resting in the 
White House to hold rate changes 
strictly to those commodities surrounded 
by economic conditions demanding rate 
revision. 

The statement outlining the new policy 
follows: 

“Petitions and applications for in- 
crease or decrease of the rates are to be 
considered by the commission in accord- 
ance with the executive order of October 
7 to determine whether formal investiga- 
tions are warranted. If the subject mat- 
ter so requires, the commission will exer- 


EWLY ADOPTED policies are 
| \ to guide plans for investigations 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 
FLEXIBLE TARIFF POLICY IS OUTLINED 
“Go-Ahead” Program for Commission is Adopted—Body 


Will Launch Initial Investigations of Costs With Addi- 
tional Studies to Follow if Warranted 


cise its power to limit the inquiry or 
broaden it to include related subjects. 
“In cases where no petition has been 
filed, whenever a preliminary inquiry or 
survey discloses sufficient ground, under 
the law, the commission, after confer- 
ence with the President, will order such 
formal investigations under section 315 
as the facts may warrant and the public 
interest require. Each formal investiga- 
tion, however instituted, will begin with 
an order giving public notice to all par- 


- ties interested.” 


The statement added that the Presi- 
dent “laid stress” on the flexible pro- 
visions of the law, “their usefulness to 
the public, the producer and the con- 
sumer, and indicated a strong desire to 
see them fully applied.” 

The Tariff Commission, in a formal 
statement, later declared that “for a 
period of two months past the press has 
given unwarranted emphasis to reported 
differences of opinion in the Tariff Com- 
mission with respect to the commission’s 
powers and method of procedure. 

“The commission considers the recent 
fosrmal statement a definite expression 
of the conclusions reached at the con- 
ference of the commission with the 
President,” it was added, “and as not 
constituting either a victory or a defeat 
for divergent views previously held. 

“The commission is not, as has been 
frequently suggested, and has not been 
divided into groups, but each commis- 
sioner has acted throughout the commis- 
sion’s deliberations independently and on 
his own responsibility.” 


TO DISCUSS MINE DRAINAGE 


INE DRAINAGE is to be discussed 
thoroughly and the problems it pre- 
sents are to be carefully analyzed at a 
meeting of the Committee on Mine 
Drainage, Coal Section, Standardization 
Division, American Mining Congress, to 
be held in Pittsburgh, May 8 and 9. 
The meeting has been called primarily 
for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
the work has progressed and to formu- 
late plans to complete the program prior 
to the Convention of the American Min- 
ing Congress, to be held in Milwaukee, 
September 24-29. The call was issued 
by C. H. Mathews, Hudson Coal Co., 
Scranton, Pa., chairman of the commit- 
tee. The meeting will be under the direct 
supervision of George A. Drysdale, Mid- 
west Engine Corporation, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, chairman of the sub-committee 
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on mine water, one of the five sub-com- 
mittees into which the main committee 
is divided. 


ALASKA RAILROAD IS 
COMPLETED 
OMPLETION of the construction 
C of a large steel bridge last month 
over the Tanana River at Nenana, 
Alaska, practically finishes the building 
of the Alaska Railroad. 

Both passenger and freight traffic are 
now running over the bridge, and the 
only work still to be done upon the line 
involves minor construction in connec- 
tion with the standardization of the road- 
bed above the bridge to Fairbanks. This 
is expected to be completed within the 
next two months. 

The Alaska Railroad is the first rail- 
road of any size ever built and operated 
by the United States Government, the 
other railroad ventures being the Pan- 
ama Railroad and several short lines upon 
irrigation projects in the West. It is 
467 miles in length, running from Seward 
on the coast of Alaska to Fairbanks, 
where it penetrates the very heart of 
the territory. 

Work was begun on the Alaska Rail- 
road in the year 1915; the government 
has been eight years completing it. 

Coal development in the Matanuska 
and. Nenana fields in Alaska is progress- 
ing very satisfactorily, according to a re- 
port submitted by the mining experiment 
station of the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, at Fairbanks. Two 
new properties recently reached a pro- 
ducing basis in the Moose Creek section 
of the Matanuska field. Coal from Sun- 
trana in the Nenana field is giving satis- 
faction as a domestic fuel, and is being 
introduced on the market at Anchorage 
in successful competition with the Mata- 
nuska coals. This coal has a lower heat- 
ing value than the Matanuska coals, but 
the cheapness with which it can be mined 
enables it to be placed on the Anchorage 
market at an attractive price. 

Due to the fact that there is not a 
sufficient demand at the present time for 
such work to warrant the establishing of 
a commercial assay office in the interior 
of Alaska, the Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines station, located 
at Fairbanks, examined in a_ recent 
month specimens containing antimony, 
arsenic, copper, gold, graphite, lead, 
pyrite, titanium and zinc. The station 
also made proximate analyses of a num- 
ber of coal samples, analyzed samples of 
boiler scale and boiler compound for the 
Alaska Railroad, and made alcohol de- 
terminations of certain beverages sub- 
mitted by the United States attorney. 
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SELECTIVE IMMIGRATION IS STRONG PROSPECT 


Administration Forces Expected To Urge Plan Soon After Congress Convenes in 


December—Secretary Davis Makes Lengthy Presentation on Subject to the President— 
Issue to be Second Only to Transportation 


posals are practically certain to 
form the core of suggested legisla- 
tion which Congress will receive from 
the Department of Labor next Decem- 
ber. The administration’s plans for re- 
vision of the present statutes concerning 


IMMIGRATION pro- 


deep study to the situation. A resolu- 
tion adopted last year at the Cleveland 
convention of the American Mining Con- 
gress outlined the existence of a labor 
shortage in the industry which has not 
diminished appreciably since that time, 
and attributed the condition in degree to 


these observers see a permanent remedy. 

This proposal is incorporated in rec- 
ommendations made by the immigration 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, submitted to the 
annual convention of the Chamber in 
New York. The report reads in part 


the inflow of aliens center around the immigration restriction. The resolution as follows: 


policy of weeding out undesir- 
ables seeking admission to this 
country before they leave- for- 
eign shores. 

The immigration question is 
looming higher with each suc- 
ceeding day before those who 
are deputized to seek solution 
for the Nation’s quandaries by 
legislative and executive action. 
Only the transportation issue 
will occupy a more important 
position in the attention of the 
next Congress when the legisla- 

ocala tors gather in December. 

The administration’s position 
is well outlined in a report made 

to President Harding by Secre- 


tary of Labor Davis, in which 

che need of revision of the immi- 
} gration laws is recognized, while 
. at the same time the obvious in- 


Continued improvement of industrial conditions 
shows its direct effect upon the volume of employ- 
ment in the country and total earnings of employees 
as reported by the Labor Department. Employment 
in forty-three manufacturing industries indicates an 
increase of approximately 2.1 percent in March, as 
compared with February, and a similar increase of 
5 percent in the total amount paid in wages. An 
increase of 2.8 percent over February is shown in 
the average weekly earnings. 

Forty industries show substantial gains in per 
capita earnings as compared with twenty-eight in 
February and only ten in January. An increase in 
full-time operation of 4 percent over February and 
7 percent over January is indicated. 

These substantial gains indicate a growing de- 
mand for labor which promises to continue to the 
point where the call for skilled alien labor will be 
unprecedented in volume. 

It is to care for peak demands of this caliber that 
advocates of the selective immigration proposals are 
urging adoption of a plan whereby the influx of 
aliens may be regulated to coincide with abnormal 
stimulations or depressions in the industrial activ- 


“The number of immigrants 
at present admissible from 
quota countries is 357,803.” 
“Under the proposal, the total 
number admissible would be 
596,339, or 238,536 additional. 
This is not enough to cause 
serious misgivings, while, at the 
same time, it is more than 
double the number specified by 
those who are most vigorous in 
advocating liberalization. 

“This figure is the maximum, 
and consequently probably would 
not be reached. In the first 
place, it assumes that the coun- 
tries of northern and western 
Europe, which last year fell far 
behind their quotas, would send 
the full number of admissibles. 
In the second place, it assunfts 


Although figures compiled by the gov- 
. ernment indicate a shortage of labor in 
1 several basic industries, which in many 
: cases has become acute in character, the 
#4 administration is known to be of the 
4 opinion that a raising of the immigra- 
. ‘tion bars might have an adverse effect 
‘ upon the industrial revival of the coun- 
A try. Since it is certain that the present 
it 
4 laws are far from ideal, the only avenue 
" remaining, apparently, is paved with the 
selective proposals. 
a There has been a shortage of skilled 
r miners in the western mining camps for 
if several years past, and in some districts 
ir there is at present a shortage of un- 
n= skilled labor. This has been more 
od acutely felt since the spring planting 
nt began, as the farms always call from the 
ys mines many who find employment in min- 
d, ing camps during the periods between 
" seasons of agricultural activity. 
of SEEN As IpEAL SOLUTION 
he Selective immigration is the ideal 
ie- means of solution of the labor problem 
b- 


ference is that no move will be 
made to admit immigrants gen- 


ities of the country. 


that the selective requirements 
would be fully met by immi- 


erally in increased numbers. 


of the metal mining industry, according 
to the views of those who have given 


was misinterpreted in some quarters as 
calling for a general letting-down of the 
bars. As a fact, the industry’s desires 
will be fulfilled by adoption of regula- 
tions offering the opportunity for selec- 
tion of experienced men in the mining 
districts of Europe, with quality and not 
quantity the rule by which the immigra- 
tion is governed. 

The President’s views will reach the 
operators directly in many instances 
during his tour of the West this summer, 
when the subject of immigration will un- 
doubtedly occupy prominent position in 
his addresses. 

Observers who have been following 
developments closely in analyzing the 
possibilities of selective immigration 
regulations point out that administration 
of the law can be handled flexibly to 
admit only aliens with the very highest 
qualifications at times when the domes- 
tic supply of skilled men is sufficient. 
In event of a labor shortage, the admit- 
tance requirements could be liberalized 
to permit entry of men less. highly skilled. 
In this automatic valve-like operation, 


grants from all quota countries. 
These selective requirements 
would include: (1) Meeting a minimum 
physical test; (2) Meeting a minimum 
mental test; (8) Meeting a minimum 
moral test; and (4) a demonstrated need 
for immigrants of a particular kind.” 


ATTITUDE OF LEGISLATION 


It is probable that this report will be 
presented to the immigration committees 
of the House and Senate next December 
in the light of an indication of the posi- 
tion held by American industries which 
are dependent upon skilled labor. 

Members of the house committees are 
expected to stand firm in advocacy 
of a two percent act based upon the 
census figures of 1890. This would have 
the effect of admitting more northern 
and western Europeans and excluding 
the Italians, Hungarians, Austrians and 
Bulgarians of Southern Europe. In the 
upper house, Senator Reed, Pa., will 
again bring up his proposal that five 
percent of the number of aliens in the 
United States in 1910 be admitted 
annually. This would fix the figure at 
402,143 aliens, as contrasted with the 
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figure of 186,437 set by the house com- 
mittee’s proposal. 

A unique plan is being advocated by 
‘W. W. Husband, commissioner of labor 
under Secretary Davis, which would 
gauge admittance of aliens according to 
the percentage of previous arrivals from 
each country that have become natural- 
ized. Classifying the immigrants by race 
rather than by nationality, this plan 
would draw the 3 percent line tightly in 
the cases where difficulty to assimilate a 
certain strain is shown in the records. 
Variation in failure to become natural- 
ized runs from 80 percent of Greek immi- 
grants to only 20 percent of those who 
come from Wales. 


IMMIGRATION STATISTICS 
Statistics for February show the 
largest margin of immigration over emi- 
gration found in any month since last 
November. The figures for each month 
since the beginning of the present fiscal 
year follow: 


Immi- Emi- Net 

grants grants gain 
July, 1922.... 41,241 14,7388 26,503 
August ...... 42,735 10,448 32,287 
September ... 49,881 7,527 42,354 
October . . 54,129 7,192 46,937 
November . 49,814 7,077 42,737 
December .... 33,932 8,157 25,775 
January, 1923 28,773 4,232 24,541 
February .... 29,927 2,794 27,133 


Additional statistics indicate the status 
of quotas for the various countries on 
March 31: 


Admitted 
Annual July 1 to Balance 


Country quota March 31 for year 
Austria 7,451 7,228 159 
Belgium 1,563 
Czecho 

Slovakia .. 14,857 14,857 ...... 
Denmark ... 5,619 3,185 2,415 
France ..... 5,729 3,908 1,790 
Germany 67,607 28,046 39,315 
Hungary 5,638 

Norway 12,202 6,955 5,223 
Rumania 7,419 
24,405 28,0438 1,154 
Poland ..... 31,146 28,295 2,407 
Sweden 20,042 12,286 7,693 
United 

Kingdom . 77,342 57,723 19,522 
Jugoslavia .. 6,426 
All countries .357,803 274,031 82,494 


DR. RICE TO STUDY 
EUROPE’S MINES 

R. GEORGE S. RICE, chief coal 

technologist of the Bureau of Mines, 
will visit Europe during the coming sum- 
mer to make a study of European mine- 
safety methods and to gather informa- 
tion as to more efficient methods of oper- 
ating coal mines. 

Dr. Rice will leave about the first of 
May and will visit the leading European 
countries where coal mines are operated, 
including England, France, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
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SECRETARY DAVIS ANALYZES IMMIGRATION 


N SUBMITTING his report on the 

immigration situation, Secretary of 

Labor Davis gave indication of the 
point to which his department has ad- 
vanced in working out proposals for leg- 
islation to be placed before Congress 
when it convenes in December. Strong 
advocacy of the selective method of con- 
trolling immigration and favor of the 
establishment of immigration officials 
abroad to make the selections featured 
the report recently transmitted to the 
Fresident. The Solicitor General now is 
making an extensive inquiry into possi- 
bility of establishing such a system. 
Cognizance is taken of the fact that for- 
eign governments did not look upon the 
proposal with favor when it was sug- 
gested at various times during the past. 
The secretary also strongly urges the 
innovation of a system of registration 
and extension of efforts to prevent “boot- 
legging” or smuggling of aliens over the 
borders of this country. 

Secretary Davis’ communication to the 
President reads, in part, as follows: 

“Times have changed materially, Mr. 
President, since you entered the White 
House. At that time when the 3 per- 
cent restriction on immigration was de- 
cided upon we had more than 5,000,000 
of our working people idle and we faced 
what seemed almost certain industrial 
panic. Immigration restriction was one 
of the measures which helped to put an 
end to the panic. 

“Today unemployment has been re- 
duced to a minimum. Wages everywhere 
are rising during the last year, even dur- 
ing the last few months there have been 
wage increases in practically all of the 
forty-three industries reporting to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. They have 
been very general in the basic industries, 
and have ranged from 2 to 20 percent.” 

Outlining the proposed plan of testing 
immigrants abroad, the Secretary says: 

“I propose that we establish strict but 
just tests of physical and mental health 
and that we make those tests under the 
numerical restriction now placed by law 
on immigration. I would have those tests 
made abroad, in order that the appli- 
cants for admission may not have to 
spend the savings of a lifetime on a long 
sea voyage in order to find out whether 
he can enter the United States. 

“One great result of moving our in- 
spection machinery abroad to make selec- 
tions among the applicants for admission 
would be to end the heartrending scenes 
which every day confront our agents at 
Ellis Island and other ports of. entry. 
* * * So long as under the law we 
admit foreigners to this country we could 
end all of these horrors if we could make 
our selections on the other side, and 


-ering 72 years of production. 


transform our immigrant stations at the 
ports into gateways of welcome. 

“This I call selective immigration. So 
long as the United States is to admit 
foreigners, I would have our system 
function to bring us the best that we 
can get from abroad, and to make their 
way into America easy and comfortable. 

“It seems to me that the immigration 
laws of the future should be wholly 
American, drawn by Americans, en- 
forced by Americans for the benefit of 
America today and in the future. This 
is due to the native-born citizen and to 
those immigrants who have, and who no 
doubt will continue to come, to con- 
tribute to this country’s industry and 
commerce.” 


WESTERN DIVISION IN 
ANNUAL MEETING 
HE ANNUAL meeting of the 
Western Division of the American 
Mining Congress and the coinei- 
dent western metal mining conference 
will be held in San Francisco, June 11, 
12 and 13, formal announcement of the 
dates being made by A. G. Mackenzie, 
of Salt Lake City, secretary of the 
division. 

The meeting and conference will be 
of the same mould as the sessions held 
in Denver last year, when western min- 
ing men availed themselves with real 
success of the opportunity to apply in- 
tensive discussion to the problems con- 
fronting them. 

The proceedings at San Francisco will 
include the regular business of the organ- 
ization with papers and discussion on 
the silver question, operating problems, 
mine safety and the paternalistic tend- 
ency in government affairs. 

- The Western Division of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress was organized in 
Salt Lake last September following an 
informal meeting of the western opera- 
tors, which was held in Denver last June. 


QUICKSILVER PRODUCTION 
increase of quicksiiver 

production in 1923 as a result of the 
import duty fixed by the Fordney bill is 
predicted by officials of the Geological 
Survey in a statement showing produc- 
tion in 1922 to have been 6,497 flasks, of 
75 pounds net, as compared with 6,339 
flasks in 1921, which was the smallest 
annual output shown in the records cov- 
In 1922 
California produced 3,494 flasks, Texas 
2,725 flasks and Nevada and Oregon 278 
flasks. 
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MINERALS SEPARATION CASE IS DISMISSED 


Federal Trade Commission Drops Complaint On Ground That it Does Not Involve 
Interstate Commerce—Possibilities of Application for Rehearing Discussed—Formal 


ISMISSAL BY THE Federal 
Trade Commission of its com- 
plaint against Minerals Separa- 
tion, Ltd., on the ground that the case 
did not involve interstate commerce, is 
being followed by discussion of the 
probability of a rehearing being re- 
quested by representatives of the mining 
industry. Observers who have followed 
the case closely during the several years 
it has been before the commission point 
out that many metal mine operators still 
will find themselves in the same position, 
as regards use of the flotation 
processes involved in the liti- 
gation, that they were occupy- 
ing when the action was 
initiated. 
Factors IN SITUATION 
Indications that manifested 
themselves shortly after the 
case was dismissed led to the 
belief that it would not be re- 
opened. In support of this 
belief, it was recalled that 
the commission has not dis- 
played any appreciable amount 
of favor toward applications 
for such on the few occasions 
when they have been made. 
The commission’s docket is 
packed with cases that have 
never been touched, and it is 
only natural that the commis- 


feel that when once action 
has been taken in a case it 
should be considered as having 
reached its point of farthest progress. 
Members of the commission have made 
it plain, however, that an application 
for the rehearing may be filed if inter- 
ested parties so desire. 

That the case would terminate as it 
did was not expected by those who were 
following the situation. Logically, they 
supposed the commission had established 
the question of jurisdiction to its own 
satisfaction early in the proceedings. 
The amount of time and expense to 
which the government went in ferreting 
details concerning the operations of Min- 
erals Separation, Ltd., had driven from 
observers’ minds the idea that the long 
battle would be terminated by the decla- 
ration that it had been fought over false 
ground. Officials of the commission, 
however, state that the question of juris- 
diction could not be settled in advance 


of the taking of testimony of sworn wit- 
nesses, 


Statement Is Issued 

The respondents in the case were: 
Minerals Separation Limited, New York 
City and London; Minerals Separation 
American Syndicate, Ltd., New York 
City and London; Minerals Separation 
American Syndicate (1913), Ltd., New 
York City and London; Beer, Sond- 
heimer & Co., New York City and 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany; Beer, 
Sondheimer & Co., Inc., New York City; 
Minerals Separation North American 
Corporation, New York City; Benno 
Elkan, New York City; Otto Frohn- 


HIGH INTERIOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 
: posal: John H. Edwards, newly appointed Solicitor General of the metallurgical separation pro- 
sioners would be inclined to 


knecht, New York City, and Harry Falck, 
New York City. 

The respondents are engaged in the 
business of licensing the use of certain 
processes for the separation and concen- 
tration of ores by the flotation method. 
In its complaint the commission alleged 
a number of unfair methods including a 
charge of maliciously threatening to 
prosecute patent infringement suits 
against mine operators and others for 
using apparatus and processes for the 
separation and concentration of ores 
not covered by respondents’ patents. 

Commissioner Huston Thompson made 
the following statement in connection 
with the dismissal of the complaint: 

“I agree with my associates that in- 
terstate commerce appears to be lacking 
in this case, and have, therefore, voted 
that the complaint should be dismissed. 
However, I believe it to be my duty, in 
view of the public interest involved, to 
state that in my opinion the Minerals 
Separation Ltd. of London, exceeded its 
cuthority in promiscuously sending out 


under its attorneys’ signatures, to over 
four hundred mine operators, a letter 
charging them with ‘infringement of its 
clients’ patents for froth flotation con- 
centration of ores,’ and it acted unfairly 
and negligently when, without any first 
hand knowledge of whether the re- 
cipients were actually using flotation or 
violating respondent’s patent rights, or- 
dered them in the said letter as follows: 

“*You are therefore hereby directed 
to send to me a full statement of your in- 
fringing operations in accordance with 
the interrogatories enclosed 
herewith, in default whereof 
I am directed to commence 
suit against you for an injunc- 
tion, profits and damage, in- 
cluding a preliminary injunc- 
tion at the commencement of 
the suit to immediately stop 
your infringing operations.” 

Final arguments in the case 
were held only a few weeks 
ago. At that time more stress 
was laid by the individual com- 
missioners in their interroga- 
tions upon the circulated letter 
than upon the question of in- 
terstate commerce. 

The crux of the argument - 
swung around the issue of 
whether the patent for a 


Interior Department, and Assistant Secretary E. C. Finney. °®5S carried with it the rights 
Mr. Edwards occupys a position at the head of the depart- to control the machinery by 
ment’s corps of more than thirty attorneys 


which that process would be 

used. By reason of dismissal 
of the case by the commission, this issue 
stands with no greater amount of legal 
precedents established in its connection 
than before the action was initiated. 


JUDGE ROBINSON RESIGNS 

UDGE Ira Ellsworth Robinson has 

resigned as War Minerals Relief 
Commissioner to resume his practice of 
law in West Virginia. He is succeeded 
by John Briar, who advances from the 
position of assistant commissioner. 

Judge Robinson was appointed com- 
sioner in June, 1921, following the old 
commission in administration of war 
minerals relief cases. 

Under the act of Congress liberalizing 
the war minerals relief provision, he 
supervised and made recommendations 
upon many applications for reconsidera- 
tion of cases involving the most, technical 
and tangled points brought up for action. 
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ECENT DEVELOPMENTS in 
R« transportation situation indi- 
cate that railroad executives are 
making a supreme effort to provide an 
adequate car supply and to secure 
greater efficiency in railroad operations. 
Under plans agreed upon at a meet- 
ing of transportation officials of the east- 
ern and southern roads with the Car 
Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association, April 10, an order was 
issued by the Car Service Division which 
was designed to bring about a westward 
movement of all box cars of western 
ownership, either loaded or empty, now 
on lines east of Chicago and St. Louis. 
Under the provision of this order, all 
railroads east of Chicago and the Mis- 
sissippi River are prohibited from hold- 
ing box cars belonging to western roads 
for prospective loading and also from 
moving such cars, either loaded or empty, 
in an opposite direction from the home 
line. 

The plans formulated at the meeting 
of Avril 10 called for the prosecution of 
a systematic program on the part of the 
carriers as a whole in order to enable 
the western roads to have on their lines 
all possible cars owned by them, which 
are especially adapted to meet the re- 
quirements of the mining and agricul- 
ture industries in the western districts, 
before traffic demands increase late this 
summer and fall. 

In a letter to the American Mining 
Congress, the publicity representative of 


the American Railway Association states ~ 


that the railroads anticipate the greatest 
volume of freight traffic this year in 
their history. He states that the roads 
have authorized expenditures for equip- 
ment and other facilities amounting to 
approximately one billion, one hundred 
million dollars for the year 1923, in order 
to provide for the greatest improvement 
and expansion possible for the country’s 
transportation facilities to meet the 
growing demands of commerce. 

The program adopted by the carriers 
in the interest of making available the 
greatest possible supply of equipment at 
the time of peak transportation demand 
in the fall months, embraces the follow- 
ing proposals: 

“1. To reduce to 5 percent of the total 
equipment of the country, the number of 
cars awaiting repairs on October 1, 1923. 

“2. To reduce, for the country as a 
whole, the number of locomotives await- 
ing heavy repairs to 15 percent by Octo- 
ber 1, 1923. 

“2. To complete coal storage require- 
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ments of the railroads by September 1, 
so that thereafter equipment and other 
transportation facilities may be used to 
the greatest extent for commercial! coal 
necessities. 

“4. ‘Lo increase the loading of all cars 
to maximum capacity in an effort to 
bring the average loading to 30 tons per 
car tor the entire country. 

“5. To increase the mileage per car 
per day to an average of 30 for the en- 
tire country. 

“6. To restrict to a minimum the use 
of power and equipment for railroad 
construction and maintenance purchases 
after September 1. 

“7, To impress upon all interested, the 
necessity for early movement of coal and 
ore via the lakes in the largest possible 
quantity. 

“8. Yo bring about the prosecution of 
road and construction work as early in 
the season as possible in order that 
equipment may be available for the 
larger movement of seasonal commodi- 
ties. 


Although this program meets with the 
approval of shippers generally through- 
out the United States, it does not meet 
the needs of the metal mining industry, 
which will be restored to a normal pro- 
duetion basis only by a general reduc- 
tion in rates on ore and smelter products. 
‘The present tonnage of ore traffic fur- 
nished by metal mines at the present 
time is less than the tonnage trans- 
ported in 1911 and a large number of 
these mines in the western district are 
inactive because their combined produc- 
tion and transportation costs are in ex- 
cess of the market price. 

Since the effect of the rate reductions 
made in 1922 is reflected in increased 
revenues, as well as in the total amount 
of freight carried, notwithstanding ob- 
stacles such as the shopmen’s and miners’ 
strikes and accumulation of bad-order 
equipment, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that ore traffic, which still takes a 
level of rates tremendously high in pro- 
portion to value, would be greatly in- 
creased by further reductions in rates. 
As in the case of other traffic which was 
stimulated by reductions, it is logical to 
assume that additional revenue to be de- 
rived from increased ore traffic would 
more than offset the necessary reduc- 
tions. 


Many of the railroads have recognized 
the fact that the percentage increases 
in rates on the products of mines have 
handicapped the mining industries, and, 
in many instances, substantial reductions 
between particular points have been 
made. The western roads have done 
more in this respect than have the 


RAILROADS MOVE TO IMPROVE OPERATIONS 


Large Increase of Equipment is Scheduled—Plans are Laid to_Secure Westward 
Movement of Cars—Greatest Volume of Traffic in History is Expected This Year— 


Aim Is To Meet Peak Car Demand 


eastern, and in every case beneficial re- 
sults have been apparent. It is possible 
that the desire of the western roaas to 
cooperate more effectively with the west- 
ern mining industry will lead eventually 
to a further readjustment of the rate 
structure, especially if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has held 
up rates railroads were willing to 
cut, will allow the western railroads that 
are willing to take the chance to reduce 
their rates. 


Coal Operators Name Most 
Valued Books 


HAT books should a coal oper- 
W ator keep at his elbow? This 
question will be answered with 
what promises to be the best possible de- 
gree of finality when selection is made of 
books for the business library of the Mc- 
Alpin Hotel, New York City. The man- 
agement of the hotel has asked a num- 
ber of leaders in the coal industry to 
submit names of books which they deem 
most valuable to coal operators. The 
answers received indicate that books 
which treat industrial subjects from the 
human point of view are more in favor 
than books of mere technical character. 
The responses show wide variation in 
selections, reflecting in a surprising way 
the numerous circles within which the 
interests of the coal executive may be 
centered. The selections included the fol- 
lowing list chosen by Carl Scholz, con- 
sulting mining engineer, Charleston, W. 
Va.: The Bible, Coal Miners’ Hand Book, 
McGraw-Hill; Coal Manual, F. R. Wad- 
leigh; Coke, John Fulton; Coal Mining 
Costs, A. T. Shurick; Mine Gases and Ex- 
plosions, J. T. Beard; Man to Man, John 
Leitch; Business Accounting, D. C. Eg- 
gleston; Income Tax, Montgomery; An- 
nual Report of American Mining Con- 
gress or Transactions of American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. 


STATISTICS COVERING domestic ex- 
ports of coal and coke from the United 
States during February show the follow- 
ing totals: Anthracite, 330,351 tons; 
bituminous, 805,973 tons, and coke, 70,- 
989 tons. By far the greater portion of 
the three classes of exports went to Que- 
bee and Ontario, figures to these prov- 
inces being: Anthracite, 309,825 tons; 
bituminous, 715,964 tons, and coke, 53,- 
892 tons. 
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EN WENT to war or into the 

army and left vacant their 

places in offices, stores and fac- 
tories. Women took their places. The 
employers, having small opinion of the 
value of the labor of females, named low 
wages. Then Congress, acting as the 
legislature for the District of Columbia, 
passed a law fixing a minimum wage for 
women. Many states followed the ex- 
ample. This expedited the migration of 
women from other occupations to the of- 
fices, stores and factories. In short 
order, the business places were filled. 
But, there was available no domestic 
help; house servants. and laundresses 
were hardly to be had. 

Then, men returned from the army. 
Their places had been filled by women, 
who, despite the minimum wage law, 
were still working for less than the men 
must have. The women, therefore, 
worked and the men still sought employ- 
ment. 


AND Now CoMEs - 


Recently, the minimum wage laws 
were declared unconstitutional. The em- 
ployers at once began to cut the wages 
of women. The women have started to 
leave the factories, the stores and the 
offices. The effect is immediate; house- 
wives who want servants or laundresses 
can get them for the asking. 

Today—and after a very brief inter- 
val—another situation is having its in- 
fluence. The law which restricts immi- 
gration is keeping untrained workers out 
of this country. In industries like coal, 
the new men are not coming to take the 
place of those who annually are being 
graduated into other industries. Out of 
industries like coal and steel, men are 
passing on to the construction industry, 
which is booming. The workers are go- 
ing where the pay is the highest, leaving 
the deserted industries without workers. 
As the workers leave one place to go to 
another, and as this draws men away 
from still other industries, we are get- 
ting two results: Labor on the farm is 
becoming scarce and servants in the 
household are again becoming difficult to 
get. 

These violent shifts of our labor sup- 
ply disturb business people everywhere. 
And the fact is impressed that we have 
not enough workers to do what America 
is trying to do. We cannot man the fac- 
tories and the offices and still have done 
the work of the farms and the homes. 
We are definitely short of labor. 

The truth which outcrops from this 
series of every-day facts is: Labor is 
no part of any industry. It sells its 
wares in the highest market. Labor to- 


THE INEXORABLE LAW AND LABOR 


By H. CUSHING 


day is in business. Labor has com- 
mercialized itself. It has to be considered 
on that basis. 


MARKED EFFECT IS SHOWN 


All of this rapid shifting of the labor 
supply is, of course, having a most 
marked economic effect. Those who have 
urgent need of labor pay a premium and 
get it. As the employers pay premiums 
for labor, their costs rise naturally. As 
their costs rise, they must express this 
cost in higher selling prices for their 
goods. The high wages for labor and 
the resultant high prices for the things 
made by high-priced labor lifts the whole 


HE inconclusive strikes of 
miners and railroad men pre- 
vented labor deflation. 

The law restricting immigration 
caused a shortage of unskilled 
labor. 

The shortage of labor caused a 
secondary wage inflation leading 
inevitably to a secondary price in- 
flation. 

And the shortage of labor and 
wage inflation is making it impos- 
sible to conduct successful strikes 
because men will not stay idle in 
mining camps when they can get 
big wages and steady work else- 
where. 


level of commodity prices. That is, other 
employers must pay a competitive wage 
or lose their workers. And, their costs 
being increased, their prices must rise. 
Everywhere that sort of thing is gome on. 

The farm, left without workers to 
grow crops and compelled to pay high 
prices for things bought, are facing a 
dilemma. The cost of labor and things 
advances the cost of running a farm. 
And, unless the selling price of farm 
products—in world competition, by the 
way—can also be raised, the American 
farmer—the foundation of the American 
buying power—is ruined. That threatens 
to rip the foundation from under our 
period of prosperity almost as soon as 
the boom starts. 

This raises another point, namely: 
Labor declares it is not a commodity. 
And yet, it treats itself as a commodity. 
It certainly is having the effect on busi- 
ness of a violent fluctuation in commod- 
ity prices. We have, therefore, to con- 
sider labor for what it is, and not for 
what it claims to be. 

To understand fully, the interesting 
experiment upon which the American 
nation has entered with respect to labor, 


we have to go back about a year or more. 

On the payrolls of the coal mines a 
year ago were close to 700,000 men. The 
railroads employ regularly about one- 
eighth of the labor of the nation. To- 
gether, therefore, the coal mines and the 
railroads give employment to, the domi- 
nant portion of our working force. Both 
groups of laborers had been extraord- 
inarily well treated during the war. 
They enjoyed short hours, advantageous 


conditions and high wages—as conces- 


sions to war conditions. Their wages 
last spring came up for possible adjust- 
ment to peace conditions. If we were 
to have a revision of our national pay- 
roll toward normal levels, it was agreed 
that it had to start with the unions in 
these two industries. Both groups of 
men struck at the same time—a protest 
against the very thought of returning to 
the peace schedule of wages. 


THE INTERESTS OF NORMALCY 


The nation was then out of patience 
with the demands of the unions. It 
wanted to bring the cost of things down 
in the interest of a return to normalcy. 
It wanted the union men to be reason- 
able. But certain other considerations 
stood in the way of a radical readjust- 
ment. To put it bluntly, matters stood 
in this way: The national budget was 
extremely high. The cost of government 
was, and is, tremendous. This money 
could be raised only in one of two ways— 
by increasing our business or by increas- 
ing the price of commodities. That is, 
the government had to raise its revenues 
from the profits of the taxed industries. 
It had to put a small tax on many in- 
dustries or a heavy tax on a few. To 
expand the whole volume of our business 
is a slow and tedious process. To bring 
a sharp advance in prices on existing 
business was an easier method. Business 
men, economists and politicians debated 
which course was best to pursue. It was 
realized that the forces of the nation 
could not be employed to break down 
the earning power of labor at the mo- 
ment when the selling prices of things 
were going to be advanced. 


It is highly significant that at the 


same time these questions were being . 


debated, the Congress passed the law 
which put the sharp restrictions upon 
the influx of foreign labor. That may 
have no other significance than a mere 
coincidence. Still, it had a marked effect. 


PROGRAM IS CLEARLY DEFINED 


As we thus gather a fact here and an 
incident there and patch them together 
into a sort of crazy quilt, the result at 
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least becomes clearly defined. The suc- 
cession of circumstances was: 

1—The nation needed revenue which 
it could get easiest from taxes levied 
against profits. For the nation to get 
that revenue in that way, there must be 
profits, or, as it was phrased, we had to 
have a secondary period of inflation. 

2—To make inflation reasonably sure, 
we had to have a high cost of production 
based upon a high rate of wage. To as- 
sure the high wage, we had to have a 
scarcity of labor. To get the latter, we 
had to shut off the imports of labor. 

But whether the events were de- 
signed to produce that effect or whether 
—as some maintain—the effect merely 
flowed from things done in ignorance of 
their effect, the fact is that we are 
started upon a period of secondary in- 
flation. High wages and a shortage of 
labor caused it. That cause is traced 
back to the inconclusive strikes of the 
miners and railroad workers last sum- 
mer and to the immigration restriction 
act passed by the 67th Congress. 

In this connection, it is highly signifi- 
cant that leaders of the various labor 
unions were in Washington at the time 
the immigration act was under consider- 
ation. It was their measure. They 
were working for it with great effective- 
ness. They boldly stated that they did 
not want to compete with the cheap labor 
of the world. They even went so far as 
to declare that if this cheap labor were, 
brought in it would be found to be in- 
noculated with the germ of bolshevism. 
To introduce this element into our so- 
ciety would, they said, prove disturbing 
by adding to the body of radicalism. The 
unionists boldly, however, declared that 
they favored the restriction of immigra- 
tion for the effect it would have upon 
the price of labor in the open market. 


ELABORATE EXTENSION PLANS 


When the “program” had been worked 
out in the rather elaborate detail just 
described, the unions began with confi- 
dence to extend their own organizations 
to take full advantage of the labor 
market they dominated. In the case of 
the coal miners, the plans were most 
elaborate. They have set out boldly to 
gain a monopoly of the right to labor in 
the coal mines. They tried to effect an 
alliance for offense and defense with the 
seamen and. the railroad workers. Their 
president is now in Europe making an 
attempt—and it seems to be successful— 
to form an international alliance which 
will prevent the international flow of coal 
in the case of a nationwide strike in any 
of the countries involved in the pending 
agreement. 

When the opportunity was presented, 
and when the miners’ union was making 
arrangements to capitalize it, difficulties 
began to appear. Day by day these dif- 
ficulties are growing into a genuine men- 


ace to the whole movement. I will not 
attempt to go as elaborately into that 
situation as its importance deserves. In- 
stead, I will merely outline the bare 
facts in two directions. In that way, we 
may see the consequences and also get a 
glimpse of the whole picture. 

Last year, the miners’ union tried to 
establish itself in a coal producing dis- 
trict which theretofore had been non- 
union; it tried particularly to bring one 
outstanding company under its influence. 
It declared a strike, and, of course, the 
miners quit work. The strike hung on 
week after week. Coal production 
stopped. However, the miners and their 
families had to eat. The men had the 


choice of remaining in the camps and 


starving for the cause or of going into 
adjoining towns and getting steady work 
at much higher wages. They took the 
steady work and the higher wages and 
left the coal camps—not to return. 

This has two effects, namely: It 
stripped that mining district of its work- 
ers; the leading operators have not been 
able in ten months to recruit as much 
as 60 percent of their original working 
force. The miners’ union closed the 
mines but lost the strike and also lost 
the very men it expected to add to its 
membership roll. 

To get, now, the second slant at the 
same picture, we have to go a long way 
from home. The French invaded the 
Ruhr Valley and seized its coal mines 
and steel works. Later it seizes even 
the stocks of coke which the steel indus- 
try of Germany had accumulated in an- 
ticipation of the invasion. The Germans 
at first pulled their workers out of the 
mines. The miners left gladly, because 
they could find work elsewhere. But when 
the French seized the coke, this stopped 
work in the steel mills and factories, 
the line of unemployed became alarm- 
ingly long. It had to be that way in any 
country which rests its industry upon a 
coal pile. 


THE DISILLUSIONMENT CAME 


For a while, it looked as though this 
difficulty could easily be overcome. It 
was believed that the Germans and the 
people in Northern Europe could simply 
buy their coking coal in the United 
States and proceed as though nothing 
had happened. They tried it and then 
came the disillusionment. 

In the United States the non-union 
fields—where the miners’ union was driv- 
ing the workers into other sections and 
other industries—were the principal pro- 
ducers of coking coal. As Europe tried 
to buy our coking coal, it found the sup- 
ply short for two reasons: 

1—The supply of labor in America 
was becoming short. 

2—The period of secondary inflation 
was already well under way. 

The immediate effect of the first buy- 
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ing up by Europe was an advance of 
more than $1 per ton in the price of our 
coal for export. And, concurrently, there 
was an increase of $1.50 per ton in the 
ocean freights on coal. This advance of 
$2.50 in the delivered price of coal killed 
instantly the market. Europe saw that 
it could not, with depreciated currency, 
pay an inflated price for coal and at 
the same time hope to dispose of the 
product in any available market. So Eu- 
rope concentrated its efforts upon get- 
ting coking coal from its own sources, 
And thereupon the United States was 
stripped of the very export market upon 
which it relied to support our movement 
toward secondary inflation. 

Recently the cables carried a most in- 
teresting report. They said that the 
people of the Ruhr Valley had notified 
the German government that it must do 
something to give them work and money 
or the German people would go to work 
in the Ruhr mines for the French. 

It was pointed out in this connection 
that the workers would gladly have quit 
the Ruhr district and moved to America 
to work for us here. But they were pre. 
vented from doing so by the restrictions 
which the United States had put upon 
immigration. 


THE RESULTs OF LAws 


As we look back upon the picture thus 
hastily presented, we must realize that 
these events have compressed into a few 
weeks great movements which, ordi- 
narily, it would require years to develop, 
That is, the laws which were designed to 
aid labor to strengthen its position, gave 
it a monopoly. And the very fact of 
the monopoly so shortened the supply of 
labor that the unions are destroying 
themselves by the very movements they 
make to increase their strength. 

Also the labor of the world must work 
somewhere. Hertofore when it has not 
found something to do at home it has | 
come to the United States. Barred now 
from the United States, it is finding 
something to do at home. That is strip- 
ping the United States of its foreign 
markets. 

Further, labor is naturally migratory. 
It is always on the move in search of 
higher wages and better working condi- 
tions. Heretofore it has moved from one 
producing district in the coal industry 
to another, or from one plant to another. 
Today it is moving from industry to in- 
dustry. 

Seeing how violently our whole eco-' 
nomic fabric is thus disturbed by a few 
efforts to introduce artificial devices, I 
believe we must conclude: 

1—It is easy to frame a device. It is 
not always so easy to foresee or to con- 
trol its effects. 

2—It is obviously in error to believe 
that labor considers itself to be a part 
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lance; it is “in business for itself.” 

3—Whether labor is or is not a com- 
modity, its price fluctuations and its 
seeking the best market has the same ef- 
fect on industry as the same tendencies 
on the part of a commodity. 

4—The power of a nation over costs 
in an industry are destructive unless the 
nation controls the whole market for the 
products of that industry. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES 
MEASURE PROPOSED 


BILL proposing creation of a 

Department of Mines within the 

organization of the federal gov- 
ernment will be presented to Congress 
shortly after the legislators convene for 
the next session. This is the indication 
given by Senator Oddie, Nevada, in an 
address before the Washington section 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. The senator 
announced he would introduce a bill of 
that nature. 

The proposed measure is in direct 
keeping with the campaign consistently 
advocated by the American Mining Con- 
gress for creation of a branch of the 
federal government that will be entirely 
devoted to handling contacts with the 
mining industry. It often has heen 
pointed out that an industry holding 
within itself so great a portion of the 
nation’s industrial activities is well de- 
serving of such attention, and that a 
centralization of its dealings with the 
government is conducive to general ef- 
ficiency in greater degree than under the 
present system. 

In making announcement of his inten- 
tion to introduce such a measure, Sen- 
ator Oddie declared neglect of the fac- 
tors of marketing and storage in the 
coal industry is the cause of the recur- 
rent negative situations with which the 
industry is confronted, and he stated 
that. had a department of mines been 
established more than a decade ago, the 
proper machinery would have been pro- 
vided to solve the problem. 


MAGNESITE OUTPUT SHOWS 
TARIFF STIMULATION 
PRODUCTION of crude magnesite in 

the United States in 1922 was 32 per- 
_cent greater than in 1921. It amounted 
to 63,487 short tons, valued at 
$650.742, according to figures compiled 
by James M. Hill, of the Geological 
Survey. Practically all the magnesite 
mined in 1922 was obtained from deposits 
in California, though a little was mined 
in Washington during the‘later part of 
the year, and some calcined magnesite 
was shipped from stock piles at Valley, 
Wash. The largest producer of magne- 
site in California was the Western 
Magnesite Co. 
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of any industry. Labor today is a fre METALLURGIST HEADS STANDARDS BUREAU 


Dr. George Kimball inieieadte is Appointed by President 
as Successor of Dr. S. W. Stratton—Has Been Chief of 
Bureau’s Metallurgical Division Since its Establishment 


R. George Kimball Burgess, ap- 
D pointed director of the Bureau 

of Standards to succeed Dr. S. W. 
Stratton, has been chief of the Metal- 
lurgical Division of that bureau since 
the establishment of the division in 1913. 
This division is concerned with the 


DR. GEORGE KIMBALL BURGESS 


study of the properties of metals and 
alloys and the development of instru- 
ments and methods for industrial metal 
working processes. In this capacity, he 
is the head of the metals committee of 
the Federal Specifications Board and has 
played an important part in the stand- 
ardization of government specifications 
in his field. 

Among the conspicuous accomplish- 
ments of his division has been the elimi- 
nation of many of the causes of broken 
rails, thereby making railroad travel 
very much safer. Wheels of freight cars 
have also been made safer by discovery 
of the reason for their cracking. Manu- 
facturers have been shown how to pre- 
vent this danger. 

The division has developed improved 
methods of controlling and recording 
heat treating and other metallurgical 
processes and has supplied the industry 
with accurate data on the heat treat- 
ment of steel and the properties of 
metals. It has found ways of decreasing 
the erosion of gun barrels in service and 
lengthening their useful life. 

Dr. Burgess was born at Newton, 


mass., January 4, 1874. He took the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1896, 
and the degree of Doctor of Science at 
the University of Paris in 1901. He 
taught physics at the University of 
Michigan and the University of Cali- 
fornia from 1901 to 1903. In 1903 he 
entered the Bureau of Standards as asso- 
ciate physicist, which position he held 
until 1913 when he was made chief of 
the newly formed Metallurgical Division. 

Dr. Burgess is president of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials. He 
is a member of the foreign service and 
engineering commissions of the National 
Research Council; is a member of the 
council and of the Board of Editors of 
the American Physical Society; of the 
Philosophical Society of Washington of 
which he was president from 1918 to 
1919; of the National Academy of 
Sciences; of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences of which he was vice-president 
from 1918 to 1919; of the American In- 
stitute of Metals; of the French Physical 
Society; and of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute of Great Britain. He belongs to 
the Sigma Xi fraternity and the Cosmos 
Club, and is a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

He was a member of the Scientific 
Mission which was sent abroad when the 
United States entered the war in 1917 
to study means of scientific cooperation 
with our allies. 

He is the author of “Recherches sur 
la Constant de Gravitation” and of a 
freshmen course in experimental physics. 
He has translated into English Duhem’s 
“Thermodynamics and Chemistry” and 
Le Chatelier’s “High Temperature Meas- 
urements” and was associated with the 
author in the preparation of the latter 
book. He has contributed frequently to 
physical and metallurgical journals. 

Before his appointment as head of the 
Metallurgical Division, Dr. Burgess was 
associated with Dr. C. W. Waidner of the 
Bureau of Standards in the development 
of optical pyrometry methods and in the 
preparation of bureau publications on 
the measurement of high temperatures. 


Development of a “Universal gas 
mask” which is considered to have the 
widest application of any gas mask thus 
far devised, and which fills every demand 
that may reasonably be made on a gas 
mask, is announced by the Interior De- 
partment as the result of experimental 
work performed by the Bureau of Mines 
at its Pittsburgh, Pa., station. 
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ROTECTION of mine _ timbers 
Pex decay is the aim toward 

which science soon will direct its 
activities with determined energy in 
answer to the call of the mining industry 
for relief from heavy losses now being 
sustained. Emphasis also is being laid 
upon the necessity of development of a 
fireproofing treatment adaptable to min- 
ing operations. 

The rising costs of timber, coincident 
with the increasing difficulty experienced 
in securing wood of the species used in 
mining, recently has drawn widespread 
attention to the battle which must 


information which will aid efforts to pro- 
long the life of mine timbers, and it is 
likely that this agency will be the medium 
through which the campaign now being 
initiated will be carried on. 

Although wood preservation naturally 
falls within the realm of the Forest Serv- 
ice, the Bureau of Mines also is directly 
interested in large degree by reason of 
its position as a promotor of the effici- 
ency of mining. These two agencies, 
therefore, will cooperate in any move of 
this character, with the Bureau of Mines 
adding the results of studies it already 


DECAY OF MINE TIMBERS TO BE FOUGHT 


Call For Relief From Heavy Losses Gains Increasing Volume—Much Basic Infor- 
mation Already Obtained—Studies Made By Forest Service and Bureau of Mines— 
Mining Congress Committees Lead Movement 


of various materials and methods of 
treatment,” says Dr. Winslow, “and are 
continuing experimental work to the 
fullest extent permitted by the funds. 
available. 

“There are several water-soluble salts 
which are known by long experience to 
be good wood preservatives. The best 
known and most generally used of these 
is zine chloride, of which over 51,000,000 
pounds were used in 1921. Zine chloride 
tends to keep the wood more moist than 
untreated wood under the same condition 
and to make the wood less inflammable. 

The increase in fire resistance due 


be waged against the onslaughts of 
decay in the interests of economy 
and conservation. 

LonG PERIOD OF APATHY 

Absence of congressional appro- 
priations designated to finance fed- 
eral investigations of the subject 
has been responsible in degree for 
the fact that investigations have 
not been carried further than the 
point where they now stand. In 
the apparent apathy long held by 
operators during the days when 
timber was comparatively cheap 
and plentiful, however, rests the 
more direct cause. 

Immediately following its first 
application to the task of develop- 
ing wood preservatives, and for 
several years thereafter, the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture sought to interest mining operators 
in the work. Because of a lack of or- 
ganized effort in this connection, how- 
ever, small success was attained until 
the organization of mine timber com- 
mittees by the Standardization Division 
of the American Mining Congress gave 
the federal agency a medium through 
which it might communicate with the 
mining industry. 

The work of the Mining Congress com- 
mittees has since progressed with high 
interest and value to the point where 
concrete suggestions were presented to 
the Third Standardization Conference 
held by the Mining Congress in connec- 
tion with its twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention at Cleveland last year. 

While the Forest Products Laboratory 
of the Forest Service, located at Madi- 
son, Wis., for many years has been en- 
gaged in a general study of the prob- 
lems involved in preservation of wood, 
its activities have not definitely been 
linked with the needs of the mining in- 
dustry. Research work by the labora- 
tory has, however, built up a wealth of 
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side thrust upon a 


Here are shown the résults of decay and an intense 
4-inch cap in the timbering of 


the Morning mine, Mullan, Idaho 


has made to those of the Forest Service. 

The Standardization Division of the 
American Mining Congress, through 
which present discussion of the subject 
is being focused, has been giving diligent 
study to the problem. The division has 
a standing committee on mine timbering 
in both its coal mining and metal mining 
branches, and it is through these bodies 
that the operators’ needs and the abili- 
ties of science are being brought into a 
tangency. The division performs no re- 
search work of a scientific nature, but 
rather acts as a means of gathering and 
interpreting the experiences and needs 
of mining men and presenting them to 
the scientific agencies. 

MucH INFORMATION GATHERED 

Carlile P. Winslow, director of the 
Forest Products Laboratories, in discuss- 
ing the subject has outlined the Forest 
Service’s interest in mine timber preser- 
vation, held by its forest conservation 
work, its preservation research activi- 
ties, its representation upon the commit- 
tees of the American Mining Congress, 
and its contact with the Bureau of Mines 
officials. “We have accumulated a great 
deal of information upon the usefulness 


to zine chloride is not very great, 
but it is possible that this effect. 
can be increased by addition of 
other chemicals, such as calcium 
chloride or magnesium chloride, to 
a point where the fire resistance of 
the wood will be sufficient. 

“The second line of attack well 
worth following would be to com- 
bine known fireproofing salts with 
known preservatives, for while 
none of the strictly fireproofing 
chemicals is known to be good 


ale decay preventatives, it should be 


quite possible to combine them 
with salts which will prevent 
decay. When the most promising 
mixtures are decided upon, field 
treatments and tests under service 
conditions should be made. In the pre- 
liminary work it may be possible to dis- 
cover salts of good fireproofing ability 
which have not hitherto been tried for 
the purpose.” 


NEw ATTENTION CREATED 

The entire matter has been receiving 
an increasing amount of attention since 
the Argonaut disaster in California, and 
W. J. Loring, operator of many im- 
portant metal mining properties in the 
West, who was chairman of the com- 
mitee which investigated the disaster, 
has been active in bringing the problem 
that confronts the California operators. 
before the eyes of those who are plan- 
ning the campaign. Mr. Loring’s prop-. 
erties find the shifting of ground so 
great that heavy timbering only can be 
used, and this lasts but a short time, the 
Plymouth mine having been retimbered 
from face to mouth within forty-eight 
months, while similar action often is. 
necessary within twenty-four months ir 
portions of other operations. 

Regulations adopted following the 
Argonaut disaster impose a_ stringent 
fire protection measure upon the Cali- 
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fornia mines, thus bringing the operators 
to feel the demand for a combined pro- 
tection against fire and decay. Com- 
menting upon Mr. Loring’s expression 
of this need, Gerald Sherman, of the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, chairman of 
the American Mining Congress commit- 
tee on standardization of timber in metal 
mines, says: 

“] think that the promotion of a 
greater use of preservatives which in- 
erease the life of mine timbers, even if 
they have no great effect in making them 
fireproof, is of much more immediate 
importance. Accident sta- 
tistics show that over a 
period of years mine fires 
do not appear as one of 
the great hazards of the 
mining business, nor is 
financial loss in them com- 
parable with the saving 
that might be made if tim- 
ber treatment were more 
generally practiced.” 


Mr. SHERMAN’S OPINION 


Expressing the belief 
that there are methods for 
preventing such occur- 
rences as the Argonaut 
disaster or of reducing the 
danger of life without de- 
pending upon fireproofing 
of timber, Mr. Sherman 
feels the use of timber 
preservatives, which, at 
the worst; do not increase 
the fire risk, should be en- 
couraged as a _ separate 
undertaking, in preference to seeking a 
combined solution of the two problems. 
Continuing the discussions of the sub- 
jects, Mr. Sherman outlined his views 
as follows: 

“The Forest Service already has a 
great fund of information on the subject 
of time preservation, and no doubt also 
on that of making it less inflammable. 
Theirs is the natural organization 
through which to act. 

“Their principal difficulty has been in 
demonstrating to miners the benefit of 
treating timbers for one purpose or the 
other, or both, which is due to a certain 
apathy, to a lack of realization of the 
money to be saved, and to the difficulty of 
securing treated timber for use or even 
for test. 

“Many coal mines, but few metal 
mines, have records of timber life on 
which to base such estimates of probable 
saving as would encourage them to use 
treated timber. 

“The Mining Congress can render the 
industry a most important service by 
calling attention to the importance of 
timber conservation. This is a most op- 
portune time, for, in the Southwest, at 
any rate, there has been a recent heavy 
increase in cost of timber. 
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’ “It should encourage the recording of 
the life of timber in all mines. Short 
life will at once indicate the necessity of 
a preservative treatment, either partial 
or complete, and,the Forest Service can 


and will be most glad. to advise on that’ 


which is most suitable.” 

The reports of the Mining Congress 
committees, indicative of work already 
accomplished, appear in the Third 
Standardization Bulletin just issued by 
the Standardization Division, ineorporat- 
ing the discussion held at Cleveland, and 
a paper by George M. Hunt, who is in 


The Demon of Decay, taking particular delight in ravaging mine 

timbers, carried his assault well*forward in attacking this drift in a 

mine on the Vermillion iron range, Minnesota, and gave crushing 
forces a chance to complete the destruction 


charge of the Section of Wood Preser-. 


vation of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, entitled “The Life of Timber in 
Mines, and Methods of Increasing It.” 


MAKES RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendations presented by Mr. 
Hunt include the following: 

Compilation and presentation of data 
on the susceptibility of different species 
of wood to treatment; recommendations 
by the committees concerning inspection, 
handling, storage and seasoning of tim- 
ber and lumber; presentation of data on 
the relative strength of timbers of dif- 
ferent species, and collection of records 
on the life of treated and untreated 
timber. 

“To carry out the above recommenda- 
tions and present the information in a 
satisfactory manner will require much 
study,” says Mr. Hunt, “and the work 
will necessarily extend over several 
years. There is material enough for 
several valuable reports and it is be- 
lieved that presentation by these com- 
mittees will be of great benefit to a 
mine operator.” 

R. L. Adams, chairman of the com- 
mittee on mine timbers in coal mines, in 
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submitting the progress report to the 
standardization conference at Cleveland 
included the following statement: 

“The treatment of mine timbers with 
a preservative to prolong their lives is 
practiced by few coal mine operators. 
Only a few more have shown any interest 
or have investigated the subject; yet we 
can no longer call it an experiment. We 
hope to secure data from every coal 
operator who is using any method of 
timber treatment from which, together 
with that already compiled by the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Mines, may 
be evolved standard rules 
of practice of a general 
nature from which the 
mine operator may deter- 
mine for himself by simple 
calculation if, when and 
how he can economically 
treat his mine timbers, 
and the type of treatment 
best suited to his needs.” 


WEALTH OF BAsic DATA 


Much basic information 
on mine timber preserva- 
tion is contained in a re- 
port of investigations made 
by the Bureau of Mines, 
prepared by R. R. Horner, 
mining engineer of the 
Bureau, and George M. 
Hunt, of the Forest Ser- 
vice Laboratory. The re- 
port is based largely upon 
data obtained by actual 
experimentation and ser- 
vice tests conducted by the 
Forest Products Laboratory and upon a 
field survey made by one of the mining 
engineers of the Bureau of Mines of 
some of the principal mining districts of 
Michigan, South Dakota, Montana and 
Idaho. It covers these subjects: need of 
timber preservation; increasing difficulty 
and cost of obtaining mine timbers; ex- 
pense of timber renewals; vitiation of 
mine air by decaying timber; the fire 
hazard; timber preparation and storage; 
use of treated timber; economies de- 
rived; standard preservatives; methods 
of application; plant equipment and 
cost; susceptibility of various species 
and forms of wood to treatment; effect 
of treatment on strength; results of 
service records, and ultimate benefits. 

There has been a most rapid develop- 
ment in the use of gunite, both on tim- 
bers as a protection against fire and in 
drifts to avoid the necessity of timber- 
ing. “In both fields,” says the report 
of the committee on metal mine timber, 
“it is eminently successful. In some 
cases it has acted to preserve the timbers 
covered, but its value has not yet been 
determined. It is of no benefit to fire- 
proof timbers which are expected to be 
crushed, and it does not prolong their 
life if applied after decay has begun.” 
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MANY PROBLEMS FACE TAX COMMITTEE 


of the American Mining Congress, 
‘ereated by the last annual conven- 
tion of the organization at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has entered the first year of its 
existence facing many tax problems of 
importance to the- mining industry. 
Welded together into one of the most 
compact and effective tax organizations 
in the country, it serves as an advisory 
body to the Mining Congress Tax Divi- 
sion on questions of policy in both state 
and federal tax matters. 
JEOPARDY May MATERIALIZE 
When proposals are made to re-enact 


Ts GENERAL TAX Committee 


the excess profits tax, to impose a spe-- 


cial tax on undistributed profits of cor- 
porations, to open income returns of in- 
dividuals and corporations to the public, 
or otherwise to enact tax measures which 
discriminate against or unjustly handi- 
cap the mining industry, the welfare of. 
the industry may be seriously jeopar- 
dized. The American Mining Congress 
tax division, with the aid of this com-, 
mittee, can be relied upon to function 


effectively in supplying those chargéd 
with the determination of the merits of” 


such proposals with accurate informa- 
tion and comprehensive analyses of facts 
relating to the wasting industries. 

This committee, under the auspices of 
the tax division, will hold annual confer- 
ences on mine taxation in conjunction 
with the annual conventions of the 
American Mining Congress. In the past, 
these conferences have been planned by 
the standing committee on federal tax-: 
ation which is now a part of the General 
Committee. The conference this year 
will be held in Milwaukee, Wis., during 
the week of September 24. 

The committee is made up of the fol- 
lowing members: Paul Armitage, chair- 
man, 233 Broadway, New York City; 
Geo. E. Holmes, vice-chairman, 15 Wil- 
liam St., New York City; McK. W. 
Kriegh, secretary, 841 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

MEMBERS AT LARGE 


R. C. Allen, Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio; A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla.; 
Wm. B. Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New 
York City; John C. Howard, Utah Oil 
Refining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; R. V. 
Norris, 520 Second Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; J. C. Dick, 1502 
Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Ida.; 
Robert N. Miller, Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

STATE MEMBERS 

John H. Adams, 512 8th Ave., North, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Walter H. Denison, 
Cushman, Ark.; Wm. S. Boyd, Ray Con- 
solidated Copper Co., Ray, Ariz.; Robert 
I. Kerr, secy., California Metal and Min- 
eral Producers’ Assn., 625 Market St., 


San Francisco, Calif.; C. A. Fisher, 
First National Bank Bldg., Denver, 
Colo.; James F. McCarthy, Hecla Min- 
ing Co., Wallace, Ida.; James J. Forstall, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago; B.- W. Sale, 
pres., B. W. Sale Coal Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind.; C. S. Crouse, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky.; John Laurie, 
compt., U. S. Smelting, Refining and 
Mining Co., 55 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass.; A. E. Peterman, Rees, Robinson 
& Peterman, Calumet, Mich.; Wm. C. 
Rae, Anaconda Copper Mng. Co., Butte, 
Mont.; H. B. Fernald, Loomis,’ Suffern 
& Fernald, 54 Wall St., New York City; 


-Hansen Evesmith, Fargo, N. D.; J. G. 


Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., Mc- 
Alester, Okla.; A. W. Strowger, North- 
western Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore.; 
Howard N. Eavenson, Union Arcade 


Bldg., Pittsburgh; E. L. Hertzog, Spar- - 


tanburg, S. C.; Wm. A. Remer, Trojan 
Mining Co., Deadwood, S. D.; Wm. H. 
Lindsey, pres., Napier Iron Works, 
Nashville, Tenn.; A. G. Mackenzie, secy., 
Utah Chapter, American Mining Con- 
gress, “Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Bruce P. Tyler, Clinchfield Coal 
Co:, Bristol, Va.; Geo. Wolfe, secy., 
Winding Gulf Operators Assn., Beckley, 


_W. Va.; Sam H. Richardson, E. 112 16th 
Ave., SpéKane, Wash., Edgar Z. Wallo- 


wer, Joplin, Mo. 

All mine operators who desire the co- 
operation of this committee in the solu- 
tion of problems of legislation or in the 
development and promotion of sound 
policies of mine taxation should corre- 
spond with or call upon the committee 
member in their state or write the secre- 
tary of the committee setting forth the 
facts concerning the problem with which 
they are concerned and their views. The 
welfare of the industry in these matters 
depends in large measure upon united 
action in the determination of policies. 

The American Mining Congress has in 
the past held itself in readiness to deal 
with matters of vital importance to the 
industry and past accomplishments have 
fully demonstrated the value of its work 
and the work of its committees. This 
is especially true of the work of its tax 
committees. 
taxation and the growing tendency to 
discriminate against natural resources 
makes the continuation of this work im- 
perative. 


LAND OFFICE ACTION IS 
EXPEDITED 

HE WORK of all local and general 

land offices throughout the United 
States is to be expedited with the result 
that more prompt action upon land 
entries will be secured. 

An order to this effect has been issued 
by. Secretary of the Interior Work. At 
the present time filings and entries re- 


The growing burden of . 
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ceived on or. after the first of each calen- 
dar month are held in local land offices 
in various parts of the country until the 
close of the month and then transmitted 
to Washington for action. Many times 
this involves a delay of as much as thirty 
days in receipt of entries and filings by 
the General Land Office, with a conse- 
quent delay in that length of time in 
final disposal of them. 

The new order of the Interior Secre- 
tary directs the register and receiver to 
transmit all such business to Washing- 
ton semi-monthly, thus cutting the time 
for action now required in half. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD MAKES 
GOLD REPORT 

HE FEDERAL Reserve Board re- 

ports that because of continued gold 
imports, reserves of Federal Reserve 
banks have reached the highest figure 
since establishment of the system. Ex- 
pansion in bank credits has been pos- 
sible by continued flow of gold from 
abroad, which has been deposited with 
reserve banks as the basis of additional 
credits te borrowers. Gold in circulation 
has been increased by about $130,000,000, 

Discussing the absence of an interna- 
tional gold standard the board says busi- 
ness and credit developments in this 
country at a time when other leading 
commercial nations are not on a gold 
basis are not subject to the regulating 
influences that would be operative under 
an effective international gold standard. 
While this country has larger gold hold- 
ings than ever and its currency is freely 
convertible into gold for export, the 
board says this does not constitute an 
effective gold standard in a regulatory 
sense. 

Present world financial conditions act 
as a check upon American gold exports, 
and the volume of our international bal- 
ance of payments, government control of 
gold movements in most foreign coun- 
tries and depreciation of foreign cur- 
rencies prevent the outflow of gold. 
“Under such conditions,” says the board, 
“there is little immediate prospect of 
international gold movements exercising 
a corrective influence on our domestic 
credit developments. Large gold re- 
serves have increased the lending power 
of reserve banks beyond domestic credit 
needs.” 


HE UNITED STATES Civil Service 

Commission announces that it will 
hold an examination on May 23 to obtain 
candidates for a position on the editorial 
staff of the United States Geological 
Survey. The salary offered is $1,800 to 
$2,400, the exact sum to be paid depend- 
ing on the qualifications of the candidate 
selected. To this salary will be added 
the war-time “bonus” of $240 until July 
1, 1924, when the new reclassification law 
will go into effect. 
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A Series of Scrutinies Directed Toward Current Events 


small children to gain the power of 

keeping Congress perpetually in ses- 
sion. All as a measure of self-protection 
against the vocative folks who take advan- 
tage of the absence of the professional dis- 
coursers and feel duty-bound to pile up a 
prodigious amount of ponderings within 
the national capital each day. Just let the 
solons leave town, and immediately all 
hands assume the postures of a joint 
debate. 
THE LESSER LIGHTS ARE BURNING 

When the bright planets of the realm of 
cogitation hide themselves below the hori- 
zon, all the amateur deducters light their 
feeble tapers and fare forth to attract 
attention. 

Already, with Congress at rest only a 
smattering of days, I long to cart myself 
off to a place where each brain I meet is 
not quivering with fancied activity. I’m 
tired of running into a self-styled major- 
domo of thought each time I push my 
beezer around a corner. 

The other day I sat on a park bench to 
rest my weary bones. Immediately seven 
men were upon me, trying to tell me how 
the Chester grant, involving the “Turkish 
bargain sale,” will have a direct and con- 
tinued effect upon the morale of the inn- 
keeper at Smith’s Center, Afghanistan. 
From where these chappies came to swoop 
down upon me, I don’t know, but I was 
like a grain of corn tossed to the mercy of 
a yard full of hungry chickens. A poten- 


|: GIVE MY WIFE and seventeen 


tial listener in Washington knows little 


solitude. 


PROINGS AND CONNINGS 

Mainly, the chinners are getting a lot of 
raw material for chatter out of the world 
court pfoposal. One day.a political writer 
sat down and beat out a yarn on his 
Underwood to the effect that some folks 
thought the issue would split the political 
tanks like a loaf of bread cut in half. 
That gave the rank and file of debaters 
their cue, and proings and connings on the 
subject have been much in order until the 
thing has been built up to the degree it 
rather deserves to hold when Harding, 
Hughes, Hoover and Borah let loose the 
major league stuff. 

But it gets tiresome. The discoursers 
don’t know when enough is enough, so far 
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as private conversation is concerned. They 
toss pointed arguments at each other until 
a few innocent by-standers who have 
placed themselves in more objective 
frames of mind wish that the talk would 
turn to baseball or the price of halibut for 
a change. 


AND THE RUM 

Rolling out a fine obligato to the leaping 
strain of international policy, the steady 
discussion of rum-smuggling is heard. Re- 
ports that the navy will be used to plug 
the leaks along our shores with lead have 
recently added zest to word-mauling on 
this subject. Bingo—the boys start won- 
dering and expressing their wonders to all 
that are not greatly concerned—can the 
President authorize the navy to be used 
for that sort of thing—can appropriations 
intended for war or preparedness for war 
be hoisted clear out of their paths to chase 
the navy after liquor sneakers—what in- 
ternational phases are involved? Ques- 
tions and answers in a conglomerate mass. 
With those who have the least to do with 
finding a solution engaging themselves in 
the loudest chanting. 

The while the immigration question has 
started rustling around again as an over- 
ture to raising something on the order of 
a real rumpus when Congress hikes back 
to town. Whether ’tis better to be or not 
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to be takes a seat well back in the last row 
as a quandary when compared to some of 
the perplexities tangled up in this issue. 
The medley of opinions in this connection 
has already been heard for some little 
matter of several years, but the chances 
are that its volume will grow to elephan- 
tine proportions before a great many days 
have wabbled on their way into the past. 
DUE TO BREAK FORTH 

These discussions have managed pretty 
well to toss a temporary smudge over the 
political gossiping about possibilities in 
the next national campaign. For a while 
this sort of chatter was breaking along at 
a right smart clip, just after the Presi- 
dent’s name was directly hooked up by a 
member of his administrative family. Soon 
however, the urge will become too great 
to be withstood, and arguments about rum 
and aliens and the sort will be forced to 
play in the attic while double-barreled 
conjecturing on what’s going to happen in 
the camps of the two major parties will 
ramble around all-over the front lawn. 

HERE’S THE TALE’S TAIL 

By way of hanging a caboose on this 
yarn, it might be indicted that your humble 
servant often feels as though the populace 
is a ventriloquist. It sits far off beneath 
shady trees, drives cattle back and forth 
over broad ranges, puddles iron in centers 
of industrial activity, and otherwise dis- 
ports or belabors itself. But it casts its 
voice afar. While the dear folks are 
thinking all over the broad acreage that 
forms this country, it is not where they 
are that their mass desires are heard. 

The populace is a ventriloquist, casting 
its voice over long-geared peaks and gal- 
loping plains all the way to Washington. 

So after all, I guess the chantings and 
rantings one hears in Washington these 
days may be vox populi coming out of 
one corner of the stage, raising itself in 
crescendo and volume so that the ears of 
the legislators will find little trouble in 
discerning its general theme when they are 
brought back to the nation’s capital by 
their vacationed owners next winter. 
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HE RESULTS of corrosion tests 
on 45 different metals and alloys 
in acid mine waters from coal 
mines, made in the course of a coopera- 
tive investigation of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, the United States 
Bureau of Mines and an advisory board 
of coal-mining engineers, are summar- 
ized in Bulletin 4 of the Coal Mining 
Investigations series, just published by 
the institute. 

Water from coal mines is usually de- 
cidedly acid in character, and causes con- 
siderable trouble and expense owing to 
its corrosive action on mine equipment. 
These waters contain free sulphuric 
acid and ferrous, ferric and aluminum 
sulphates, in addition to sulphates of 
calcium, magnesium, sodium and potas- 
sium, together with silica and usually 
some chlorides. On standing, dilution, 
aeration or warming, insoluble iron com- 
pounds tend to precipitate, principally as 
hydrous ferric oxides. The occurrence 
of iron sulphates and free sulphuric acid 
is due to the action of water and air on 
the pyrite or marcasite associated with 
the coal. These substances are oxidized 
to ferrous sulphate, ferric sulphate and 
sulphuric acid. 

In the cooperative investigation made 
by the Bureau of Mines and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, three test speci- 
mens of each of the 45 metals and alloys 
were completely immersed in flowing 
water at each of three coal mines in 
western Pennsylvania for periods rang- 
ing from 98 to 185 days. The waters 
i: from these mines covered a wide range 

Pr: of acidity, from one considered to be 
below the average of that region to a 
water which is considered to be ex- 
tremely acid. Inspections were made at 
regular intervals, and the degree and 
nature of corrosion was noted. At the 
completion of the test the specimens were 
removed, cleaned and the extent and na- 
| ture of the corrosion recorded. Samples 
- of the mine waters were collected at each 
: inspection, and the degree of acidity de- 
‘i termined. Complete analyses were also 
made on the waters from the three 
mines. 

All alloys tested of the brass type, con- 
ou taining considerable zinc, were corroded 

a extensively by the mine waters. Bronzes, 
containing considerable tin, were also 
: corroded, but to a less extent than the 
brasses. Evidently copper-zinc alloys 
are less desirable for use in mine water 
than copper-tin alloys. 


Cupro-nickel alloys were corroded 
about to the same amount as the brasses. 
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TESTS SHOW ACID WATER EFFECT ON METALS 


Studies of Forty-five Metals Exposed to Corrosion Are 
Expected to Develop Ideal For Mine Equipment Use. 
Report is Issued. 


Nickel silver alloys, which contain cop- 
per, zinc and nickel, were also corroded 
extensively. Aluminum alloys showed a 
marked tendency to pronounced pitting. 

The materials which showed a marked 
resistance to the corrosive action of the 
acid mine waters include a high chro- 
mium steel, two highly alloyed chromium- 
nickel-silicon steels, a high-silicon cast 
iron and a nickel-chromium-iron alloy. 
All of these materials, except the high- 
silicon cast iron, contain large amounts 
of chromium. These resistant materials 
have certain disadvantages for general 
use in coal-mine equipment, such as the 
brittleness and hardness of the high- 
silicon cast iron and the relatively high 
cost of the others; however, these re- 
sistant materials should prove satisfac- 
tory for use in pump parts and other 
equipment where these factors are not a 
serious consideration. 

Economic consideration, such as cost, 
ease of fabrication and physical prop- 
erties, will be factors in determining the 
suitability of a metal or alloy for use in 
equipment exposed to the action of acid 
mine water. 


Bulletin 4, by W. A. Selvig, assistant 
analytical chemist, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, and George M. Enos, research 
fellow, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
may be obtained from the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., at 
a price of 40 cents. 


NORTHWEST TRANSPORTATION 
CREATES CONCERN 

Sang RAILROAD freight situation in 

the northwest is causing concern to 
government officials because of the possi- 
bility that it may delay shipments of 
coal to the northwestern docks and re- 
turn shipments of ore. There are 420,000 
tons of coal loaded in boats on lower lake 
docks whose movement is being delayed 
pending determination of the rate ques- 
tion. Northwestern buyers are holding 
off and dock operators will not ship coal 
until it is sold, and until the freight 
case is decided. It is reported that four 
or five dock companies are going out of 
business. 


The situation results from a com- 
plaint of the dock operators for a change 
in the differential on coal to the north- 
west moving by lakes and all rail. The 
dock operators claim that under the all 
rail rates, Illinois coal’ can be sold 
cheaper than lake coal which will result 
in putting the lake trade out of business. 
The rate case will be heard by the I. C. C. 
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May 2 at Minneapolis but unless the cage 
is further expedited a decision will not 
be made until July. It is reported that 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover and Fed. 
eral Fuel Distributor Wadleigh are ip. 
teresting themselves in the case with a 
view of preventing a serious coal short. 
age in the northwest this winter. 


FEDERAL COAL LAND LEAS. 
ING INCREASES 


TOTAL of 57 leases for the oper- 
A ation of coal mines on public 

lands estimated to contain 422, 
000,000 tons of coal had been issued by 
the Department of the Interior up to 
March 1. 

The required investment of capital in 
connection with the operation of these 
leases amounted to $2,976,050. A total 
minimum annual production of coal of 
2,108,400 tons is required from these leas- 
ing operations, technical supervision of 
which is entrusted to the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The largest number of leases for the 
operation of coal mines granted in any 
state was 21, in Utah. Twelve leases 
had been granted for operations in Colo- 
rado, 8 in Wyoming, 7 in North Dakota, 
5 in Montana and 2 each in New Mexico 
and Washington. 

A total of 337 permits for prospecting 
for coal on leased public lands was also 
issued by the Interior Department up to 
March 1. Of these, the largest number, 
79, were in Wyoming, 71 were in Colo- 
rado, 42 in Montana, 33 in Nevada, 30 in 
Utah and 25 in Oregon. Nineteen permits 
for prospecting in New Mexico have been 
issued, 18 in Washington, 8 in Idaho, 5 in 
North Dakota, 3 each in California and 
South Dakota and 1 in Arizona. 

The coal-prospecting permits issued 
covered 293,104 acres. 


ROLLED ZINC IN 1922 


koe OUTPUT of rolled zinc in the 
United States in 1922 gained 76 per- 
cent over that of 1921, as shown by re- 
plies made to the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey by producers. 

The market quotation on rolled zinc 
in mill lots at the rolling plants at the 
beginning of 1922 was 8.5 cents a pound, 
declining to 7.5 cents by the middle of 
the year and rising to 9.5 cents at the 
close of the year. 

The large imports of sheet zine which 
were a feature of the first half of 1921 
were not repeated in 1922. In all, a 
little over 400 tons was imported in the 
first nine months of the year and none 
in October. The average declared value 
at the foreign mills was 7.1 cents & 
pound, as compared with 3.7 cents & 
pound in 1921. 
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CONVENTION 


TO FRAME 


SOUND POLICIES 


Mining Congress Sessions at Milwaukee, September 24-29, to Analyze Mining 
Industry's Newest Problems and Seek Solutions—Program is Being Outlined to 


of the American Mining Congress 

to be held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
September 24-29, 1923, will center the 
attention of the mining industry on the 
problems confronting mining men and 
will attempt to formulate sound policies 
which will be of direct assistance to the 
industry during the coming year. 


T« COMING annual Convention 


LABOR AND IMMIGRATION 


After careful consideration it has 
been decided that the problem of labor 
in its various phases is the outstanding 
problem in the mining industry. The 
Convention at Milwaukee will therefore 
devote several of its most important ses- 
sions to a discussion of different aspects 
of this problem. It is obvious that if a 
permanent peace in the mining industry 
can be secured through the creation of 


“a fair and wise policy with regard to 


iabor that it will have done much to 
bring about a condition making for a 
real and permanent prosperity. 


Two aspects of the problem of labor 
will be emphasized at the Milwaukee 
Convention. It is evident that under the 
present immigration law there will be a 
serious shortage in the near future of 
labor in the mining industry. If this 
labor shortage is continued over any con- 
siderable period of time, it will tend to 
increase price levels and to augment a 
period of inflation. Mining men fully 
appreciate the fact that an unrestricted 
influx of alien labor, which does not 
fully value the opportunities which 
America presents, is a danger. At the 
same time, the present immigration law 
acts as a barrier which tends to hinder 
the further development of industry and 
to hamper trade development. The 
present immigration law attempts to 
check the influx of immigrants through 
an arbitrary restriction. Many mining 
men feel that through the proper selec- 
tion of immigrants abroad it will be pos- 
sible to insure a continual flow of thrifty 
and intelligent labor of a character 
which will assimilate American ideals 
and which will continue to be in the 
future as in the past an important and 
substantial addition to our citizenship. 


INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


In addition to the question of immi- 
gration, another major theme of the Con- 
vention in the discussion of labor will 


be the question of Industrial Coopera- 
tion. 


Include All Major Topics 

The interests of employer and employe 
are in the last analysis identical. Labor 
and capital are interdependent and the 
prosperity of both classes lies in a policy 
which insures justice to all and elimi- 
nates privileges for the few. 

The Division of Industrial Coopera- 
tion which was created at the Convention 
in Cleveland in 1922 has been laying the 
foundation for a comprehensive national 
committee which will be in a position to 
make a fair and unbiased investigation 
of the splendid work which many mining 
companies are doing to better living 
conditions and in cooperating with their 
employes to secure the greatest and best 
results. The session of the Convention 
devoted to the topic of Industrial Coop- 
eration will be an outstanding feature of 
the entire Convention at Milwaukee. It 
will attract widespread attention and it 
may well lay the basis for a new era in 
industrial affairs. 


The responsibility for leading a move- 
ment toward industrial peace lies with 
the employers. A liberal attitude on 
their part and a readiness to cooperate 
in the development of such a plan to 
secure industrial peace will do more for 
the mining industry than any other one 
thing. 

Tax CONFERENCES 


The tax conferences, both at the Chi- 
cago Convention in 1921 and at Cleveland 
in 1922, have been notably successful. 
Over 300 representative men who have 
made a special study of both federal and 
state taxation were in attendance at 
Cleveland last autumn. As a result the 
tax conferences furnished an extremely 
comprehensive survey of the best opinion 
in the mining industry relative to the 
policies which should be adopted in at- 
tempting to secure wise and fair tax 
legislation and in meeting the actual 
problems which the mine operator con- 
fronts in working out his tax matters. 


The tax conferences at Milwaukee wiil 
be even larger and more comprehensive 
in their scope than those at the previous 
Conventions. The mining industry is 
bearing an oppressive burden of taxa- 
tion. State and federal taxation of the 
mining industry since 1912 has increased 
1300 percent, while mine values during 
the same period increased only 120 per- 
cent. This is an indication of the tend- 
ency toward unfair and discriminatory 
tax legislation. Yet in the face of these 
facts the depletion and discovery clauses 
in the internal revenue bill which have 
in some measure afforded relief to min- 


ing companies are under constant attack 
from other interests and there is grave 
danger that additional burdens may be 
added to the taxation of the mine opera- 
tor. The Milwaukee tax conference will 
therefore be an unusually important 
meeting and it will be a feature of the 
entire Convention. 


STANDARDIZATION 

The work of the Standardization 
Division of the American Mining Con- 
gress has steadily grown during the last 
three years, and the fourth national 
standardization conference at Milwaukee 
will carry this work up to the point 
where in many cases there will be a 
practical application of the standards de- 
cided upon for various phases of mine 
methods, practices and equipment. When 
it is realized that the Standardization 
Committees of the American Mining 
Congress include over 600 operating en- 
gineers, each of whom is an expert in 
some phase of mine equipment, the 
powerful and growing influence of this 
standardization movement is realized. 

The Standardization Conferences will 
therefore undoubtedly attract a much 
larger attendance than previously and 
will offer an opportunity for interesting 
discussions of all phases of these im- 
portant problems. 


OPEN ForuM DISCUSSIONS 

The Exposition of Mines and Mine 
Equipment has become a permanent fea- 
ture of the annual Conventions of the 
American Mining Congress. The value 
of these expositions in furnishing the 
operating official with an opportunity to 
investigate, study and compare all of 
the latest types of mine machinery and 
equipment at one time and place is gen- 
erally recognized. It presents an oppor- 
tunity for definite savings in time and 
money, but, more important than this, it 
furnishes a basis for wiser and larger 
expenditures in the purchase of equip- 
ment which will meet the varying condi- 
tions of different mine operations. 

A new feature at Milwaukee will be 
the Open Forum discussions. These 
Open Forum discussions will take place 
in conference rooms on the Exposition 
floor. The discussions will be based on 
practical questions raised by operating 
men relative to the problems which they 
meet in handling equipment in different 
mines. These Open Forum discussions 
will furnish operating officials with solu- 
tions for their day-to-day problems in 
handling and adjusting mine equipment 
and will enable them to secure the point 
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of view of mining and mechanical ex- 
perts from all parts of the United States. 


A PROPER CONSERVATION 

The safeguarding of our natural re- 
sources is a problem of vital importance 
both to the mining industry and to the 
entire country. Alaska is a good illus- 
tration of the extent to which govern- 
mental red tape and restrictive legisla- 
tion will cramp and hinder the develop- 
ment of a great natural empire. Con- 
servation does not mean _ stagnation. 
What is true of Alaska is equally true 
of many sections, particularly in western 
states, and it is essential that mining 
men should take under consideration the 
formulation of a policy which will open 
up and continue the development of our 
natural resources and at the same time 
prevent undue or wasteful exploitation. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation is a perpetual problem. 

Inadequate railroad facilities, high 
freight rates and the lack of confidence 
on the part of the investment public in 
the probable return on railroad securities, 
together with excessive governmental 
regulation, has placed the railroads in a 
position where it is almost impossible 
for them to function efficiently and serve 
industry. The outlook in the houses of 
Congress at Washington during the com- 
ing winter indicates that there will be 
a vigorous attack made upon the pro- 
visions of the transportation act which 
has given to the railroads some measure 
of assistance in returning to normal. 
The question of the attitude of mining 
men in regard to the problem of trans- 
portation is a topic of unusual interest, 
and the discussions at Milwaukee will be 
especially valuable. 
- In addition to these major topics there 
will be supplemental discussions of the 
particular problems confronting differ- 
ent phases of mining. 

The provisions of the Pittman Act 
which have protected the silver producer 
in some degree during the last four years 
will cease to function in the near future. 
Silver producers are facing a crisis, and, 
unless through cooperative effort of the 
industry it is possible to work out a far- 
sighted policy which will open new 
markets for the distribution of silver, 
silver producers in the United States will 
be placed in a very difficult dilemma. 

Few people realize in this country the 
importance of stimulating the production 
of gold in this country. During the next 
few months, however, due to an increase 
in the importations of manufactured 
goods and due to changing economic con- 
ditions, it is generally believed that the 
exportation of gold from this country 
will take place. Such exportations are 
liable to continue over a long period, 
and, while in itself the reduction of the 
surplus gold reserve in the United States 


will be of benefit both to this country and 
to companies abroad, still it is important 
to stimulate gold production at least to 
the point where it will furnish a steady 
building up of our gold supply. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Hard constructive work is a feature of 
the conventions of the American Mining 
Congress. This will be true at Milwau- 
kee, but, in addition, there will be a 
splendid opportunity to thoroughly en- 
joy the entire week. Special entertain- 
ment features are being arranged which 
will give every delegate an opportunity 
for real recreation. The entertainment 
features will include formal dances, the- 
ater parties, special automobile tours, 
the annual banquet and, last but not 
least, an informal: golf tournament be- 
tween coal and metal mining men. 

Golf is a universal disease, and most 
of the representative mining men, at 
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least so the coal operators say, are golf 
experts. Arrangements will be made to 
hold preliminary play-offs during the 
week and the finals on Saturday, Sep. 
tember 29. 

Conventions of this character, which 
bring together the representatives of a 
great industry from all parts of the 
United States, are of value only as they 
make possible through cooperative effort 
the formulation of wise, constructive 
policies which can be developed along 
lines of benefit both to the industry and 
the nation. 

The 26th annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress furnishes an 
opportunity for constructive work of the 
highest type, and, in addition, it affords 
an opportunity ‘of renewing acquaint- 
anceship with mining men from all parts 
of the United States. It will be the 
largest and most successful convention 
in the history of the organization, 


SEE STORAGE AS COAL’S STABILIZER 


Experts Conduct Series of Tests to Determine Factors of 
Spontaneous Combustion of Soft Coal—Results Issued in 
Bulletin Form. 


is probably the only solution of the 
problem of stabilizing the coal in- 
dustry, according to investigators of the 
United States Bureau of Mines and the 
* Carnegie Institute of Technology, who 
have just completed a study of the spon- 
taneous combustion of soft coal. 

As the results of the experiments of 
Messrs. Davis and Byrne, it is stated 
that the presence of fines in a coal pile 
should be avoided. Coal should be 
handled as little as possible and should 
be screened wherever practicable before 
storing. Coal coarser than one-fourth 
inch showed no rapid self-heating 
throughout the experiments. 

The experiments show that with the 
same coal, moist air will give a lower 
“critical” or spontaneous combustion 
temperature than dry air. Therefore, 
wetting the coal pile to retard heating 
is not good practice unless the coal is 
completely immersed. 

Instead of hastening spontaneous com- 
bustion, partly oxidized coal seems to act 
as a deterrent when mixed with fresh 
coal. It appears that the danger in mix- 
ing two grades of coal, or in storing coal 
on the same pile at different times, arises 
from physical rather than chemical 
causes. If no heating has occurred at 
the surface of the heap, it is safe to 
pile more coal on top, provided there is 
no accumulation of fines at the contact 
of the new and old coal. A mixture of 
two kinds of coal will heat more rapidly 
than the poorer of the two. 

Artificial mixtures of coal and pyrite 
in various proportions showed a critical 


S AFE STORAGE of bituminous coal 


temperature no lower than that of the 
coal alone, while pure pyrites had a criti- 
cal temperature 26° C. higher than the 
coal. From this it appears that massive 
pyrite or “brass lumps” are not dan- 
gerous in a coal pile. 

On account of the low conductivity of 
coal, cooling by artificial ventilation is 
almost impossibie unless the air reaches 
every part of the pile. Generally the air 
travels through the stack in currents, 
and exerts no cooling effects on parts a 
short distance away from its channels. 
Exclusion of air as much as possible, in 
order to stop oxidation, is more success- 
ful than attempts at ventilation to dissi- 
pate the heat generated. 

Coals, under various physical and 
chemical conditions, have been tested to 
determine the temperature at which they 
generate heat so rapidly that, provided 
no deterrent is applied, the coal will 
eventually ignite. This temperature has 
been arbitrarily called the “critical tem- 
perature.” Under similar conditions of 
heating and aerating this critical tem- 
perature is an index of the liability of a 
coal to fine spontaneously. The “critical 
temperature” method of testing coal may 
‘be applied to the various coals of the 
country for grading their relative tend- 
encies to fire spontaneously, and the 
Bureau of Mines expects to develop this 
method further and apply it in a survey 
of the coals of the United States. 

The results of these tests are summar- 
ized in Bulletin 8, Coal Mining Investiga- 
tions series, which is distributed by the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at a price of 25 cents. 
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REINFORCEMENT 


opyright by the Chicago Tribune, 
SSS SS 


Majesty In A Hectic Swirl 
EGISLATIVE HYSTERIA has heset 
modern democracy, with distracting 
results. This is the indication drawn 
from contemplation of the 25,000 new bills 
introduced —— in legislative bodies of 
the state and federal governments. Ten 
thousand of these bills are ripened into laws 
each year by the heat of legislative effort. 

Blackstone’s theory, held by many, that 
the laws of a democracy are framed with 
greater caution against restriction of per- 
sonal liberties than those dictated by auto- 
cratic rule has been grandly upset by the 
earnestness with which each legislator in 
the United States seems bent upon the task 
7 setting a new record for authorship of 
jaws. 

The legislators seldom are certain of the 
meanings of the laws they pass. Courts 
disagree as to the measures’ intents and 
purposes. Lawyers are confused in their 
interpretations, and in the confusion dance 
merrily around at the prospect of a new 
crop of fat fees. 

What chance do the circumstances hold 
for the bewildered layman? 

If he violates some law because he has 
been unable to go through the mental con- 
tortions necessary to keen track of the criss- 
crossing measures, the judge gently reminds 
him that ignorance of the law is no excuse. 
He is presumed to know the law. 

Nothing short of a super-miracle pre- 

vents the average individual from 
running afoul of the host of perplex- 


ities that inhabit the ponderous tomes 
with which lawyers’ offices are lined. 


D'You Tink 
SAFE To 
LEAVE Him 

uke THAT? 


Copyright by the Chicago Tribune 
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CURRENT REPORTS BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 


HE FOLLOWING list presents 
subjects of federal reports recently 
Ts that hold interest for the 
mining industry: 
BUREAU OF MINES 
Fires and explosions in mines; Metal 
mine fires; Mining of tale and soap- 
stone; Tale deposits in the United 
States; The chloride volatization process 
of ore treatment; Transportation sys- 
tems at lime plant quarries; The effect 
of temperature and time of reaction in 
distilling oil shales on, the yields and 
property of crude oil; Abstracts from 
literature on the treatment of man- 
ganese silver ores; Methods for determi- 
nation of tin in iron and steel. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

Manganese production in the United 
States; Manganese deposits of east 
Tennessee; The world’s production of tin 
in 1921; Coal and other mineral re- 
sources of southeastern Ohio; Limestone 
of the Bedford-Bloomington district of 
Indiana; Power development on the Sal- 
mon River, Oregon, the Klamath River, 
California and Oregon, and the Snake 
River in Oregon and Idaho; Production 
and supplies of arsenic. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Coal: 


The export coal situation; Coal re- 
ceipts at Rio de Janeiro; British par- 
ticipation in Quebec coal trade; Coal 
situation in the Netherlands; Coal im- 
ports into Ceylon during 1922; Active 
Scoteh coal trade; German coal output 
and trade in 1922; The French coal mar- 
ket in 1922; Increased utilization of 
brown coal in Germany; Coal and coke 
stocks in Ruhr. 


Minerals and Metals 

Steel trade in China improves; Feb- 
ruary shows drop in British foreign 
steel trade; January sees drop in United 
States steel exports; Yangtze Valley to 
have new cement plant; Growth in 
United States exports of wood screws; 
Gold mining industry of Far Eastern 
Republic; Steel industry of Sydney, 
Nova Scotia; Nonferrous metal imports 
at Shanghai; Constantinople market for 
iron and steel; Italian imports of iron 
and steel; Mining in the Gold Coast in 
1921; Improvement in Spanish metallur- 
gical situation. j 

Rising prices mark British metal 
trade; Rising prices on Japanese iron 
market; Output of pig iron and steel in 
the Saar; Greek emery-ore output to be 
doubled; Market for American cement in 
Cuba; Manufacture of tin plate in India; 
Mexican output of gold and silver in 
1922; Swiss imports of iron and steel; 
Gold output in New South Wales; Bel- 
gian iron and steel output for two 


_in 1922; 


months; South African mining statis- 
tics available; Market conditions at Sao 
Paulo. 

Foreign markets for United States 
iron and steel in January; Gold produc- 
tion in Canada in 1922; Lorraine iron- 
ore production shows increase for 1922; 
Austria’s steel industry improves; As- 
bestos in the Portuguese market; Italy’s 
mineral production in 1922; United 
States imports of pig iron decreasing; 
Vizeayan iron mining in 1922; Ceylon 
plumbago output and trade; French iron 
and steel situation; Greek output of 
magnesite and chrome in 1922; Produc- 
tion of central metallurgical industry in 
Soviet Russia; Bolivian tin mining pros- 
perous; Improvement in Quebec mineral 
industry; Fuel shortage handicaps 
metallurgical industries in France. 


Petroleum 


Petroleum industry of Czechoslovakia; 
Dutch imports of mineral oils; Proposed 
Chilean import duty on fuel oil and coal; 
Canadian petroleum trade during 1922; 
Petroleum shipments from Tampico dis- 
trict during January; Bunker oil sup- 
plied at principal United States ports; 
Italian imports of mineral oils; Petro- 
leum in South Africa; February exports 
of petroleum from Mexico; Peruvian 
market for petroleum products; Petro- 
leum products trade of India; Review of 
the petroleum industry in the Tampico 
district; Recommendations of Polish 
petroleum council; United States im- 
ports of petroleum products; Export of 
petroleum products from the Caucasus 
Difficulties encountered by 
Japanese oil producers. 


LONG-PENDING CLAIMS TO 
BE CLEARED 


ISCOVERY of ancient desert-land 
entries and other land claims by 
Secretary of the Interior Work that have 
been hanging fire for many years in the 
Interior Department are to be cleaned up. 
Instructions have been issued to the 
supervisor of surveys of the department 
that these claims shall be surveyed dur- 
ing the coming season. Final entry and 
patents on these lands have been delayed 
due to the fact that government sur- 
veyors have not been able to survey them 


because they are small tracts scattered- 


in remote and inaccessible districts 
throughout the Western States. 

In some instances settlers and pioneers 
filed claims on these lands as far back 
as thirty-five years ago and have been 
waiting ever since for their final titles 
and patents from the government. The 
action of Secretary Work means that the 
entries of these claims, which number 
between 100 and 200, will come into full 
ownership some time during the coming 
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year. The plan for their final survey 
consists of an arrangement whereby gov- 
ernment surveyors will stop whenever 
they are in the vicinity of these claims 
while working on other public works this 
summer and make the proper survey 
after which the records will be sent to 
the Land Office at Washington and the 
patent promptly issued. 

In the past these surveyors have not 
had the proper authorization from the 
Secretary of the Interior to visit these 
isolated claims and complete the survey 
upon them. 


MAKES REPORT ON ILLINOIS MINE 
TIMBERS 


pean which will be of high 

aid in solution of problems concerning 
mine timbers in the coal mines of Illinois 
is contained in a report just released by 
the Bureau of Mines, prepared by Harry 
E. Tufft, a mining engineer on the bu- 
reau’s staff. The report is supplemented 
by comparative data published in bulle- 
tins of the Illinois Coal Mining Investi- 
gation, and material contributed by R. B. 
Miller, state forester of Illinois. 

Mainly the report deals with the costs 
of timbers, and in this connection its 
figures are startling to such a degree 
that they are certain to result in the 
full amount of attention being devoted to 
the plans now being laid for preservation 
of timber and conservation of the re- 
serves from which the mines draw their 
supplies. 

The report shows that the cost of mine 
props used by Illinois mines increased 
threefold since 1905, and this is only 
indicative of the-increases found in costs 
of all types of mine timbers. 

In the course of his general study of 
the subject of mine timber preservation, 
Mr. Tufft has collected information from 
various sources showing that the red- 
wood of California is no more resistant 
to fire than many other woods, although 
the trees themselves, chiefly it is be- 
lieved on account of giant size and thick 
bark, have survived many severe forest 
fires. This seeming immunity of the 
great redwood trees to fire has led many 
to think that the wood itself is difficult 
to burn. In compliance with a request 
from the California Metal Producers’ 
Association, the Bureau of Mines has 
been studying the adaptability of euca- 
lyptus timber to mining requirements in 
California and Arizona. 
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METAL MINING WAGE SCALES ARE TABULATED 


Compilation Shows Increases of Approximately Fifty Cents a Shift as Result of 
Levels Agreed Upon in March—Labor Represents Sixty Percent of ‘Total Operating 


AGES OF METAL miners in 

lead and copper districts of 

Western States, representing as 
high as 60 percent of the total cost of 
mining operations, have approached the 
war-time maximum in some instances, 
according to tabulations made by A. G. 
Mackenzie, secretary, Western Division, 
American Mining Congress. 


Costs, Estimates Show 


Wage increases approximating 50 
cents a_ shift became effective in these 
districts in March, forming a reflection 
of the improved metal markets, especially 
that of copper. The states chiefly af- 
fected are Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico and Utah. 

The recent increase is liable to present 
a serious problem for silver and gold 


METAL MINE WAGE SCALES IN WESTERN STATES 


Timber- 


Date Machine Mucker Surface 
State effective miner (shoveler) man laborer 
eT Mar. 16, ’23 5.45 4.84 5.75 *2.66-3.96 
California: 
Nevada Co...... May, ’22 4.25—4.75 3.75—4.25 4.50 3.24—4.00 
Amador Co...... May, ’22 4.00—4.25 3.75—-4.25 4.00 3.25-3.50 
Calaveras Co..... May, ’22 4.00 3.50 4.00 3.25-3.50 
Calaveras (Cop.). May, ’22 4.50 4.00 4.50 4.00 
Kern Co. (Silv.).. May, ’22 6.00-6.50 5.50 6.00-6.50 4.50—5.50 
Sierra Co........ May, ’22 5.00—6.00 4.75 5.50 4.75—5.50 
Plumas Co. (Cop.) May, ’22 4.50 4.00 4.50 3.50—4.00 
Shasta Co....... May, ’22 4,254.50 3.75—4.00 4.50 3.75—4.00 
Colorado: 
Boulder Co....... Sept., ’22 4.50 3.50 aces hee 
Chaffee Co....... Sept., ’22 4.00—4.75 4.00-4.25 4.00—4.50 8.50—4.25 
Clear Creek Co... Sept., ’22 4.00 3.50 4.00 3.50 
Eagle, Gilpin and 
San Juan Co... Sept., ’22 4.50 4.00 4.50 4.00 
Dolores Co....... Sept., ’22 5.00 4.50 5.00 Py te 
Hinsdale Co...... Sept., ’22 5.00 4.00 5.00 4.00 
Cow... Jan. 1, ’23 4.50-4.75 4.00-4.25 4.50—4.75 8.50-4.25 
Mineral Co....... Sept., ’22 5.00 3.50—4.00 4.00—4.50 3.50—4.00 
Ouray Co........ Sept., ’22 4.00—4.50 3.50—4.00 4.00—4.50 8.50—4.00 
Sept., ’22 5.00-6.00 4.00—5.00 4.00-5.00 3.50-4.50 
Pitkin Co........ Jan. 1, ’23 4.50 4.00 4.50 4.00 
San Miguel Co... Oct. 1, ’22 4.50 4.00 4.50 3.50 
Summit Co....... Sept., ’22 4.25-4.50 4.00—4.25 4.25-4.50 3.75—4.00 
Sept., ’22 4.25—4.75 3.25-3.75 4.25—4.75 3.50 
Mar. 16, ’23 5.50 5.00 6.50 4.75 
Mar. 16, ’23 5.25 5.25 5.25 4.75 
Nevada 
Mar. 16, ’23 5.25 3.35-4.50 
Tonopah ........ Oct. 17, ’22 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.00 
New Mexico....... Mar. 16, ’23 5.00 4.50 5.00 3.90 
6 ES Nov. 11, ’22 4.50 4.00 4.50 4.00 
South Dakota...... Sept. 29,’22 4.50 4.00 4.50 3.25-3.50 
ata Mar. 16, ’23 5.25 4.75 5.25 3.35-4.75 
Washington ....... Mar. 16, ’23 6.50 5.00 6.00 4.75 
*Mexican. 
Other classifications took the following scale on dates above shown: 
2nd 
Hand motion 
miner hoist Mechanic Millman 
Nevada: 
4.50 4.50-5.00 4.50-5.00 3.50—4.75 
5.50 5.75 6.25 5.50 


operators in the near future unless the 
silver market holds up unexpectedly 
well after completion of the Pittman 
act purchases. 


The highest wage levels are found in 
Kern and Sierra Counties, California; 
Park County, Colorado; Tonopah County, 
Nevada, and Washington. Mines in these 
districts pay $5.75 at the lowest, with a 
maximum of $6.50 for machine miners, 
the tabulation shows, while the peak 
wage for muckers is $5.25; timbermen, 
$6.50; surface laborers, $5.50; hand 
miners, $5.50; second motion hoists, 
$6.25; mechanics, $6.50, and millmen, 
$5.50. 

The tabulation made by Mr. Mackenzie 
gives detailed information concerning the 
wages under the new contract paid for 
each type of work in the various districts 
and the date on which existing wage 
seales went into effect. The statistics 
were compiled during April. 

Reports compiled and issued by the 
Department of Labor bear out the fact 
that general shortage of metal miners is 
making itself felt in the western states. 
Advances in the price of copper have 
brought an especially evident increase in 
metal mining activities in Arizona, 
where the past two months have seen 
resumption of operation in mines that 
had been closed for years. The natural 
result is a preponderance of labor de- 
mand over the supply. 

Utah reports a need of 400 experi- 
enced underground metal miners and 
several hundred men for outside work in 
the Salt Lake district. 

The demand for miners is strong in 
the Nevada fields, reports showing a call 
for 100 men each at McGill and Gold 
Hill. 

Several hundred miners recently have 
been added to the forces of mines in the 
Butte, Mont., district, but the demand re- 
mains as strong. More than 1,000 miners 
now are at work in the district in excess 
of the number employed during this 
period last year, and the total will be 
raised another 500 within three months 
if the miners can be secured. 

Even those districts which now have 
a sufficient supply of miners are expect- 
ing shortages within the near future, 
the reports indicate. : 

The shortage is being felt in Colorado 
mainly because of resumption of tung- 
sten operations in Boulder county, open- 
ing of a large property in Saguache 
county, and increased production of an- 
other large mine in San Miguel county. 
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MINING STANDARDS WORK MAKES GAIN 


Report of American Engineering Standards Committee 
Indicates Progress Achieved During Past Year—Thirty- 
five’Standards Approved. 


HE 1923 Year Book of the A. E. S. 

C., which has just come off the 

press, shows that great progress 
has been made during the last year in 
standardization projects affecting the 
mining industries. Of the thirty-five 
standards thus far approved by the A. E. 
S. C., the following are of special in- 
terest to mining men: 

Specifications and Tests for Portland 
Cement; Specifications for Fire Tests of 
Materials and Construction; Test for 
Toughness of Rock; Code of Lighting 
Factories, Mills and Other Work Places; 
Regulations for Electric Wiring and Ap- 
paratus in Relation to Fire Hazard; Elec- 
trical Safety Code; Specifications for the 
Testing and Use of Permissible Explo- 
sives; Method for Sampling of Coal; 
Safety Code for the Protection of the 
Heads and Eyes of Industrial Workers; 
Chemical Analysis of Alloys of Lead, Tin, 
Antimony and Copper; Methods of 
Chemical Analysis of Gun Metal; 
Methods of Chemical Analysis of Manga- 
nese Bronze; Specifications for Electro- 
lytic Copper Wire Bars, Cakes, Slabs, 
Billets, Ingots and Ingot Bars; Specifica- 
tions for Lake Copper Wire Bars, Cakes, 
Slabs, Billets, Ingots and Ingot Bars; 
Specifications for Soft or Annealed Cop- 
per Wire, and Methods for Battery Assay 
of Copper. 

The General Correlating Committee for 
Mining Standardization has completed its 
organization and has its work well under 
way, having brought about the spirit of 
cooperation between the several bodies 
interested in standardization in the min- 
ing field, and developed the methods 
necessary for carrying out the coopera- 
tive work. The schedules of the Bureau 
of Mines on safety rules for electrical 
equipment in bituminous coal mines, 
storage batteries for use in gaseous 
mines, and portable electric mine lamps 
are being reviewed by sectional commit- 
tees, the first under the joint sponsorship 
of the Bureau of Mines and the American 
Mining Congress and the last two under 
the sole sponsorship of the Bureau of 
Mines. The Mining Correlating Commit- 
tee has under consideration a consider- 
able number of other projects, including 
the general subject of the technical pro- 
visions of basic mining laws and regu- 
lations. 

One of the most important accomplish- 
ments of the year was the development 
of a plan of cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Specifications Board—the body 
which develops the specifications for all 
government purchases—and the A. E. S. 


C., by which the specifications of the 
board are submitted informally to the 
A. E. 8. C. before definite adoption. 
Through this plan the government re- 
ceives the criticisms of industry through 
the organizations which speak for those 
branches of industry that are concerned 
with any particular standard. Among 
the specifications which have already 
been submitted to the A. E. S. C. under 
the new cooperative arrangement are 
those for phosphor tin, pig lead and sili- 
con copper. 

Other projects of special interest to 
the mining industries which have: an 
official status before the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee are: 


Safety Code for Ladders; Methods of 
Testing Wood; Safety Code for Com- 
pressed Air Machinery; Safety Code for 
Conveyors and Conveying Machinery; 
Electrical Fire and Safety Code; Safety 
Code for Electrical Power Control; 
Specifications for Railroad Ties; Zinc 
and Zinc Ores; Safety Code for Explo- 
sives; Permissible Portable Electric Mine 
Lamps; Safety Rules for Installing 
Electrical Equipment in Coal Mines; 
Storage Battery Locomotives. for Use in 
Gaseous Mines; Safety Code for Indus- 
trial Sanitation; Ventilation Safety 
Code; Safety Code for Exhaust Systems. 


WAR MINERALS CASES 
ACTION TAKEN 


INCE January 2, 1923, 118 claims 
Se: been acted upon by the War 

Minerals Relief Commission. Of 
these, 26 have been disallowed, 72 have 
been approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior and 20 are pending with the Sec- 
retary. 


The indicated action has been taken on 
the following claims by the War Minerals 
Relief Commission and the Secretary of 
the Interior during the period from 
March 22 to April 21, 1923: 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AWARDS 
(Approved by the Secretary) 


George S. Ford, Auburn, Cal., $281; L. 
S. Moore, Mt. Vernon, Ore., $561; Ander- 
son Manganese Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
$2,282.42; Olsen & Bishop, Denver, Colo., 
$7,404.40; Estate of Harvey W. Cowan, 
assignee, and M. H. Cutter, assignor, Chi- 
cago, IIl., $6,930.02; Golconda Mining Co., 
Grants Pass, Oregon, $5,751.58; Robert 
P. Sullivan, Callahan, Cal., $240; Liberty 
Pyrites Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., $16,- 
168.81; R. M. Scherer & Whall, San An- 
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tonio, Texas, $3,471.18; Ernest H. 
Browne, Pittsburgh, Pa., $3,331.40. 


(Pending with Secretary) 

Andrew Fogarty, Dutch Flat, Cal. 
$706; Charles E. and Edward E. Saun- 
ders, Jamestown, Colo., $329.50; Philadel- 
phia Tungsten Co., Grants Pass, Ore., 
$7,021.94; Watson, Williams & Wadleigh, 
San Francisco, Cal., $764.89; Arentz & 
Perkins, Alhambra, Cal., $1,299.39; Wil- 
liam Snowden Estate, Bellevue, Idaho, 
$3,769.37; Burton, Glenn and Evinger, 
Fresno, Cal., $898.84; G. W. Barnes & 
Grover Barnes, Watts Valley, Cal., 
$1,012.25; Kromite Mining Co., Payette, 
Idaho, $3,252.66; Walter S. Watson, et 
al., Wichita Falls, Texas, $1,975.90; 
Henry U. Sims & William B. Allen, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., $574.45; O. R. Mascall, 
Doyville, Ore., $397.72; I. N. Bair & 
George M. Newmeyer, Boulder, Colo., 
$3,331.14; Albert A. Blasingame, Jr., 
Fresno, Cal., $185. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DISALLOWANCE 


J. A. Ferbache, San Francisco, Cal., 
not of commercial importance; Niven, 
Patterson & Hazeltine, Canyon City, 


_Ore., no additional award; C. J. Leonard, 


Imlay, Nev., not of commercial impor- 
tance; J. E. Keeney & R. A. Crane, San 
Luis Obispo, Cal., not of commercial im- 
portance; Paul W. Stearn, J. Keeney & 
Richard Crane, San Luis Obispo, Cal., 
property not of commercial importance; 
Eagle Mine, Denver, Colo., no additional 
award; George Brothers, Cecilville, Cal., 
no stimulation; R. T. Kidner, trustee, 
Kansas City, Mo., no additional award. 


MEASURES SET FOR AMOUNTS OF 
TRESPASS DAMAGES 


HE INTERIOR Department has 

issued instructions as to the measure 
of damages in trespass cases. If a tres- 
pass is committed in a state where there 
is no state law governing such trespass 
the measure of damages will be as fol- 
lows: 

Coal: Innocent trespass. Value of the 
coal in place, before severance. United 
States v. Homestake Mining Co. . 

Willful trespass. Full value of the 
property at time of conversion, without 
deduction for labor bestowed or expense 
incurred in removing and preparing it 
for market. United States v. Ute Coal 
and Coke Co. 

Ores: Measure of damages is the same 
as in the case of coal. Benson Mining 
and Smelting Co. v. Alta Mining and 
Smelting Co. Durant Mining Co. v. 
Percy Consolidated Mining Co. 

Oil: Innocent trespass. Value of oil 
taken, less amount of expense incurred 
in taking the same. 

Willful trespass. Value of the oil 
taken without credit or deduction for the 
expense incurred by the wrongdoers in 
getting it. 
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THE OIL SHALE INDUSTRY’S FUTURE 


By Dr. Victor C. ALPERSON 


HEN WILL oil shale come into 

its own? When will shale oil 

be produced on a commercial 
basis? 

Those who declare that the time is 
a quarter of a century hence lack vision 
and cannot perceive the signs of the 
times. They do not realize that, accord- 
ing to Dr. McKee, of Columbia, the per 
capita consumption of petroleum in the 
United States in 1900 when automobiles 
became common was 35 gallons; in 1910 
this had risen to 96 gallons; in 1920 to 
210 gallons; in 1921 to 231 gallons, and 
the end is not yet. 


BASIS OF INDUSTRY 


Our industrial life depends more upon 
a liberal supply of oil than upon any 
other single item. Thirty-five years ago 
Indiana and Ohio were greatly excited 
over the discovery of gas. Every farmer 
had his gas well, and at night the whole 
heavens were lighted by scores of wells 
burning freely. Warning that the supply 
of gas was limited went unheeded. For 
years natural gas in that section has 
been as extinct as the dodo. The uncer- 
tainty of the natural supply of mobile 
material like gas, water and oil is 
proverbial. Prince or pauper, is well 
applied. The present regular daily pro- 
duction of oil at around 1,600,000 barrels 
seems to be the peak; a gradual decline 
may be expected, retarded only by the 
discovery of some new oil pool. The 
great underlying feature of our oil 
supply is its uncertainty. 

The best guess of the experts is that 
nine billion barrels of oil still remain in 
underground pools in the United States. 
This is but a small fraction, a mere drop 
as it were, compared with immense 
amount of oil known to be recoverable 
from the oil shale of California, Nevada, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Indiana, Ohio 
and Kentucky, to say nothing of deposits 
in other states. There are, however, 
many problems to be solved and obstacles 
to be removed. The General Land Office 
should indicate clearly just what will and 
what will not be accepted as valid assess- 
ment work, so that a locator may spend 
his time and money to the best advan- 
tage. 

The mere cutting of scars in a cliff, 
in a region already well prospected, is a 
useless expense, yet it is accepted as 
valid work. The faker must be curbed. 
The fact that a little raw shale, a burner 
and a test tube form the equipment by 
which the real oil and gas may be pro- 
duced before the eyes of the uninformed, 
coupled with a statement of the vast 
extent of the oil shale deposits, creates 
a wild desire to “get in.” Cupidity, 


avarice and ignorance do the rest. Al- 
though it is true that a great variety 
of by-products may be obtained from 
shale oil, yet it must be realized that 
these are already supplied by the chemi- 
cal manufacturing concerns, that the de- 
mand for them is limited and already 
supplied. To enter this field is haz- 
ardous. However, there are two large 
and insistent demands that need to be 
satisfied, for fuel oil and for gasoline. 
The untoward incidents in the coal in- 
dustry make large coal consumers desire 
some other fuel. Crude oil would be 
adopted if a regular supply were assured. 

A common sense view of the situation 
suggests that in the first stages of the 
oil shale industry efforts should be di- 
rected to producing a good grade of oil; 
then by topping and cracking to get the 
largest possible production of gasoline 
for which there is a broad market. 
Finally, what is left should be sold as 
fuel oil, for which there is also a good 
demand that will increase, if for no other 
reason than to dodge the dirt, incon- 
venience, high price and troubles attend- 
ant upon the use of raw coal. 

The crux of the whole matter is the 
price which crude oil brings at the well. 
At present this is low, but just as soon 
as this price advances to the point where 
shale oil can be produced in competition 
with well oil, then shale oil will be pro- 
duced in commercial quantities, will com- 
pete with well oil, and supplement, but 
not supplant, well oil. 


OIL SHALE NOTES 

What constitutes an oil shale property 
large enough to interest the big petro- 
leum companies is shown by the attitude 
of the Royal Dutch Group in their exami- 
nation of the oil shale property of the 
African Oil Corporation in South Africa. 
The company specified that the property 
must yield 1,000 tons of shale a day, 
with a supply sufficient to last for 40 
years. 


The recent advances in the price of 
crude oil have caused renewed activity 
on the part of oil shale advocates. New 
inquiries as to oil shale land available 
for purchase, retorts that are successful, 
and the market for oil shale products 
are increasing. The day is probably not 
far distant when oil from shale will be 
produced on a commercial scale, the re- 
sulting gasoline put on the local market 
and the residue sold as fuel, also in the 
local market. 


Activity in England in the design and 
construction of retorts is going forward 
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rapidly. The Lamplough-Harpes, Fu- 
sion, Turner, Plauson, White, Freeman, 
Ironsides, Hampton-Ryan, and the L. M. 
N. processes are all taken seriously. 
Each one contains elements of advantage. 
Actual operation in the field, under com- 
mercial conditions, is the final test to 
determine which will survive. Especially 
the L. M. N. process, designed by Harald 
Nielsen, a celebrated engineer and tech- 
nical high temperature expert, is being 
tried out on a commercial scale and bids 
fair to succeed. 

Professor A. J. Franks, at the Colo- 
rado School of Mines, experimenting on 
crude Colorado shale oil, from the Ginet 
plant of the Monarch Oil Shale Company 
at DeBeque, in the chemical laboratory, 
has obtained the following yields of the 
unrefined fractions expressed as per- 
centages of the original crude oil by 
volume. 


28 £2 
| 
bd 
Product Percent Percent Percent 
Gasoline—to 200° C... 20 16 36 
Kerosene 200°-250° C.. 18 9 27 
Fuel Oil 250°-820° C.. 27 ae ee 
Lub. Oil 320—dryness. 22 7 
Gas and Coke—(by 
difference) ......... 13 24 37 
100 100 


He draws the following conclusions: 

a. Under present economic conditions, 
the greatest possibilities in oil shale 
seem to lie in the production of gaso- 
line, kerosene, flotation oils and coke. 

b. A high grade water-white gaso- 
line can be produced from Colorado shale 
oil. 

c. This product can be made without 
sustaining an excessive refining loss if 
the proper method of refining is used. 

d. At least 31.7 percent of the crude 
oil may be converted into this refined 
water-white gasoline if the heavy oils 
are cracked, but a greater percentage is 
very likely to be obtained. 

e. The gasoline made by cracking the 
heavy oils is superior to that obtained by 
fractional distillation of the crude oil. 


The Union Oil Company of California 
has invested, up to the present time, a 
million dollars in Colorado oil shale land. 
The company’s holdings approximate 
20,000 acres. The richest stratum of 
commercial thickness yields 63.175 gal- 
lons of oil to the ton. The company is 
preparing to expend at once $25,000 in 
surveys and development work. 


The Ventura-Colorado Oil Company is 
making an auto road from the valley of 
Brush Creek, DeBeque, Colorado, up 
Bridges Gulch to the top of the Mesa. 
The road will be two miles long, will ex- 
pose all the strata, and make accessible 
the mesa region, which, up to the present 
time, could be reached only by trails. 
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1,438,590—C. N. Forrest, Rahway, N. 
J., assigned to Barber Asphalt Paving 
Company, December 12, 1922. 

FLOTATION PROCESS using a flotation 
agent consisting of a liquid hydrocarbon 
obtained from the destructive distillation 
of gilsonite and characterized by a very 
high percentage of unsaturated hydro- 
carbon. 

1,438,708—E. B. Hoover, Walla Walla, 
Washington, December 12, 1922. 

CONTINUOUS OPERATING ORE SEPA- 
RATOR. 

1,439,061—W. Broadbridge, E. Edser 
and W. G. Sellers, of London, England, 
assigned to Minerals Separation North 
American Corporation, December 19, 
1922. 

EXTRACTION OF SOLUBLE SUBSTANCES 
primarily devised for application to the 
treatment of caliche, the crude material 
from which sodium nitrate is extracted. 

1,439,107—J. H. James, Pittsburgh, 
December 19, 1922. . 

FLOTATION AGENT containing a mix- 
ture of alydehyde fatty acids. 

1,489,158—F’. W. Fries and W. J. Fries, 
Carlinville, Illinois, December 19, 1922. 

COUPLING FOR MINING CARs. 

* 1,489,252—W. F. Martin, Wormleys- 
burg, Pa., December 19, 1922. 

CoAL SCREENING AND WASHING Ma- 
CHINE having an improved arrangement 
of valves for controlling the discharge 
of the waste material from the collecting 
pockets. 

1,439,431—L. MacKenzie and W. Rich- 
ardson, Jr., Ensley, Alabama, December 
19, 1922. 

CoaL WASHER JIG with a plunger hav- 
ing corner guide shoes which are adjust- 
ably secured to the plunger so that the 
same can be adjusted to compensate for 
wear. 

1,439,666—S. O. Foss, 
Norway, December 19, 1922. 

ARRANGEMENT FOR’ BREAKING AND 
LOADING COAL comprising a coal cutting 
and loading machine and a chain mounted 
in the undercut along the seam wall, said 
chain being engaged by the cutting and 
loading machine for enabling the same to 
perform a feeding movement. 

1,439,677—M. P. Holmes, Claremont, 
New Hampshire, December 19, 1922, as- 
signed to Sullivan Machinery Company. 

MINING MACHINE JACK having a lat- 
eral draft connection and comprising an 
elongated body member and an extension 
thereof pivotally connected between its 
ends to said member. 

1,440,002—P. D. Bradley, Goldfield, 
Nevada, December 26, 1922. 

GRINDING MILL consisting of a combi- 
nation rod and pebble mill which com- 
bines the merits of the rod mill and the 
tube mill by accomplishing in a single 
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apparatus two stage reductions employ- 
ing the more efficient method of impact 
crushing with rods followed by attrition 
grinding in an additional compartment 
using pebbles or balls. 

1,440,014—H. Kallio, Painsdale, Michi- 
gan, December 26, 1922. 

MINER’S KNIFE. 

1,440,129—W. O. Borcherdt, Austin- 
ville, Va., assigned to the New Jersey 
Zine Company, December 26, 1922. 

FLOTATION PROCESS comprising sub- 
jecting the ore pulp in its flow through 
said apparatus to a series of separate 
and successive flotation operations in the 
course of each of which operations the 
ore pulp is caused to flow downwardly, 
repeatedly directing the ore pulp (in its 
flow through said apparatus) upwardly 
toward the under surface of the froth 
during the passage of the ore pulp from 
one flotation operation to a successive flo- 
tation operation and while the ore pulp 
is continuously subjected to the flotation 
operation and so that the regions of the 
pulp upflow.as well as the regions of 
pulp downflow are longitudinally ex- 
tended and overlie regions of delivery of 
fine gas bubbles, and continuously remov- 
ing the froth formed. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 

Cited as one of the outstanding engi- 
neering achievements of the year, a new 
gondola car dumper has been designed 
by the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, simplicity 
of operation being the feature. The whole 
mechanism is stated to be so well bal- 
anced that there is no necessity for “spot- 
ting the car” in any exact spot, and the 
most unskilled labor can be employed to 
operate the single lever by which it is 
controlled. 


Mikesell Brothers Company, manufac- 


turers of asbestos and rubber products 
and converters of jute and cotton fabrics, 
have announced the removal of their 
Chicago offices, embracing executive 
headquarters and sales department for 
the Chicago district, to the Monroe Build- 
ing, 104 South Michigan Avenue. 


Maderia, Hill & Company announce the 
removal of their offices from the North 
American Building to 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia. 


A valve particularly adapted for use 
on the discharge side of pumps in long 
distance mine lines, etc., to prevent dis- 
astrous return flow of pressure, has been 


placed on the market by the Golden-An- 
derson Valve Specialty Company, of Pitts. 
burgh. Due to the perfect cushioning, it 
is stated, the valve eliminates water ham- 
mer or shock, and it is virtually inde. . 
structible. 


PERSONAL 
H. G. S. Anderson has resigned as as- 
sistant general manager of Chino Copper 
Company, effective March 20, 1923. 


Forest Rutherford, consulting and 
mining and metallurgical engineer, has 
announced change of his address to 50 
Broad Street, New York. 


THE ANNUAL spring excursion of the 
College of Mines, University of Washing- 
ton, was made this year from March 21 
to 27, to the property of the Britannia 
Mining and Smelting Co., on Howe Sound, 
British Columbia. The party of thirty, 
under the direction of Dean Milnor Rob- 
erts and Prof. Joseph Daniels, divided its 
time between the Britannia mine and the 
new concentrating plant of 5,000-tons 
capacity which recently went into opera- 
tion. Mr. C. P. Browning, general man- 
ager, accompanied the party during its 
stay. 


A COAL MERGER involving $10,000,- 
000 and representing an approximate 
annual capacity of 6,000,000 tons of fuel 
from 20 mines located in the important 
bituminous fields of the country, was con- 
sumated in Pittsburgh yesterday with the 
formation of the Bertha-Consumers Com- 
pany. Completion of this vast consoli- 
dation is described in financial and in- 
dustrial cireles as the crowning achieve- 
ment of the career of John H Jones, who 
today ranks as one of the foremost oper- 
ators of the United States, if not the 
world. Mr. Jones is to be president of 
the new combine, whose headquarters 
will be in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

Companies embraced in the merger are 
the Bertha Coal Company, Consumers 
Fuel Company, the Consolidated Fuel 
Company, Marshall Fuel Corporation 
and the Jewel Coal Company. 
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to adequately cover acety- 
lene needs, but for helpful 
co-operation and advice 
on any matter involved in 
the use of acetylene. 


An ever increasing number of new cylinders are being 
distributed from Prest-O-Lite’s cylinder factory to meet 
the constantly enlarging demand for Prest-O-Lite service. 


Making cylinders to its own design, guarding every step, 


‘Prest-O-Lite knows that each cylinder measures up to 


its high standard resulting from years of experience in 
the manufacture and distribution of Dissolved Acetylene. 


An inquiry at our nearest sales office will bring you in- 
formation concerning our latest sales and service plans. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, INC. 


‘General Offices: Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 30 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Balfour Building, San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Toronto 


District Sales Offices 


Chicago Detroit 

Cleveland Kansas City 

Dallas Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 


New Orleans 
New York 
Philadelphia 


DISSOLVED ACETYLENE 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago and New York. 
AERIAL TRAMWAY 
CABLE 
Ro) Ce., 1301 
rt. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


ALTITUDE VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co. Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMALGAMATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ARMATURES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ASSAYERS 
Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pe. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
= Connelisville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
*mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


BAROMETERS 


Taylor Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 
as Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 


tor, Transmission) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Oh'o. 
BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


LINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 

Hercules Pewder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BLASTING SUPPLIES 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Uercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wil uington, Del. 


BLOWERS 
ad Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
BOILER MOUNTINGS 
Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 


BOILER STOP AND CHECK 
VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BOILERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

BOXES, JOURNAL 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Penna. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and 

Jeffrey Mfg. » Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulcan Iron Werke Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 
BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides} 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

CAGES 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Ceo., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connells ville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, Inc., 
Danville, Il. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Til. 

CAR DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CAR AND CAR WHEELS 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

CAR-HAULS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CASTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain on” Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, DRIVE 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 
Morse Chain Cv., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
tel Sixth Avenue, New 
ork. 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
mee Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
mnelisville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 
Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
& Coke Co., Philadel- 
a, 
Thorne, N Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Whelessle Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, 


MINING MACHIN- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll- uy Co., 11 Broadway, 


Ohio. 
Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & omg Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 

& Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL WASHING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

Co., Cineinnati, 

0. 


COILS (Choke) 
Cane Electric Co., Schenectady, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
ea Electric Co., Schenectady, 
COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE. 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwav- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Robe 

CONTRACTORS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

CONTROLLERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Manufacturing Co. 
St. and 48th Place, 


CONVERTERS, COPPER 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
—" Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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For Economy Use 
Hercules Pine Oil 


Weare glad to co-operate with flotation 
operators to determine what oils will 
insure them the largest net earnings. 
The cheapest flotation reagent in the 
long run is the one which uniformly 
recovers the greatest amount of con- 
centrate per ton of ore. 

This the proper grade of Hercules Pine 
Oil will do. 

Moreover, efficient flotation can be had 
only when every shipment of pine oil 
is uniform. We are prepared to furn- 
ish you with Hercules Pine Oil of un- 
varying quality produced under strict 
chemical control. 


We offer gladly the experience of our 
technical service men in helping you 
solve your flotation prablems. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 
SALES OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. Joplin, Mo. 
San Francisco, Calif. St. Louis. Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


HERCULES 
Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Chemical Gantral 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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temperature instruments 


Achieve their success by their ability to meet 
each and every problem involving tempera- 
tures. This means more than simply supply- 
ing a temperature instrument to tell what the 
temperature is. It means that there is a 
Tycos that will either indicate, record, or con- 
trol any temperature. 


Tycos Anemometers 


Furnish the mine superintendent and engineer 
with a very accurate means of measuring the 
velocity of air in mines, tunnel, etc. Used also 
to detect leaks in brattices. 


May we send you our General Industrial 
catalog? Write today for it. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 
Theres a Tycos or Taylor Temperature Instrument for Every Purpose 391 


Y OU can build your coal 
tipples without our 
assistance but if you do you 
will lose the benefit of our 
twenty years’ experience 
throughout every coal min- 
ing field on this continent. 


Have us build your complete 
plant and receive the most 
benefit from our specialized 
knowledge. 


Specialties 


Complete Coal Mining Plants 
Coal Tipples 
Cleaning of Coal by the Dry Process 


(Air Separation) 


We are equipped to test your coal 
on standard tables. 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS avo CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


ited Metals Selling Co., 42 
gm New York City. 


COPPER WIRE 


aconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
aw Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connellsville Supply 

Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, JAW AND 

GYRATORY 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CYANIDE 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


Roessl asslac'! ical 

Company, Sixth 
York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Co., Wrigley 
DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 
H. R. Prospecting Co., 
Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
BOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


DRAG LINES 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

by my “Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill 

DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand -Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
DRILLS, HAMMER 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Cole. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
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DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 

H. R. Ameli Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Ce., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


mans Electric Co., Schnectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DRYERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

DUMPERS, ROTARY 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


DYNAMOS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
a and Halsted St., Chicago, 


EJECTORS 
Co., Cincinnati, 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
_ and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 

Guest Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Genes Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATORS, BUCKET . 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATOR CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 

Columbus, Ohio. 
EMERGENCY TRIP VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINE STOP VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINE TRIMMINGS 
Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 


ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 
OLINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

* kee, Wis. 

ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, is. 

Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, New 
York City. 

ENGINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 


H. R. Ameling Pros Co., 
Rolla, Mo. — 


Hunt, Robert & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

EXPLOSIVES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


el. 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


FEEDERS, ALL TYPES 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FLOTATION OILS 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 St., 
Wilmington, Del. _ 


FLOW METERS 
General Electrie Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwae- 
kee, Wis. 

FURNACES, SMELTING 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

GEARS 

Cet Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohie. 

GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

GENERATORS AND GEN.- 
ERATING SETS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milway- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GUY LINES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1363 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


(Insulated Trol- 

ey 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 

HARDWARE 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


. Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwan- 
kee, Wis. 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 
St., New York City. — 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Lid ‘ood Mfg. 
St. New York 
HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 
St., New York City. ——r 


— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTS, (Room & Gather- 
ing) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes, Robert & Bros., Inc., Dan- 
ville, Tl. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 
HOISTING ROPES 
HOSE, AIR & STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. Allen- 
town, Penna. 


HYDROMETERS 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 


THE 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


Hundreds of users have found it dependable and efficient. Gathering and entry haulage costs reduced 15 per cent to 50 per cent 
THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
DENVER 


LOUIS 


_ BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
SEATTLE 


Ask any ten experienced mine elec- 
tricians what they think of O-B 
Electric Haulage Supplies. 


We will rest our case on the 
majority’s answer. 


Trolley Materials 
Rail Bonds 
Trolley Wheels and Harps 
Imperial Headlights 

High Tension Porcelain Insulators 
Third Rail Insulators 


AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 


Safeguard 
Life— Positive} 
in Operation— | 
Openand Close | 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 
struction— 


The Ohio (8) Brass Co. 


Mansfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 


_Valves and 
ngineering Appliances 


ERVICE, resistance to wear, their perma- 
nence in the line recommends them par- 
ticularly for use on Power Equipment. 

Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate; Check: Pop 
Safety and Relief; Throttle and Safety Non- 


Valves. Engi 
tee A Eng ne Trimmings, Automo- 


Write for Catalog No. 58-H. 
me LUNKENHEIMER co. 
"QUALITY 


GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTICS 
vom, THE WORLD 
CINCINNATI 


CEPT. (29-195 LAFAYETTE St. NEw Yorn 32-28-8 


OC 


Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


4000 IN USE 
Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per 
month saved in 
afew days. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 
Canton, Qhio 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


dence 962, 


Roebling 
Wire Rope 
for Mining 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Agencies and Branches: 
New York Boston Chicago 


Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Cleveland Seattle 
Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


L 
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HYGRODEIKS 


_ Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rocheste 


r, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INJECTORS 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 
one Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric -Co., Schenectady, 


¥. 
Onis Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
i Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
oa Electric Co., Schenectady, 
ons Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
ons ) Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
Recbling Sens, John A., Trenton, 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

JOURNAL BOXES 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

KILNS (Rotary) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wi 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS (Carbon) 
ones Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD ORES 


American Zinc, & Smelting 
1012 Pierce Bide. St. Louis, 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. aged Supply 
Connellsville, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Ohio. 

Reberts & Schaef 


er Co., Wrigley 
ml. 
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LOADING MACHINES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 
Roberts & ene Co., Wrigley 
LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 
ba Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 

Capes Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Irenton, Ohio. 


Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


MILLS, BALL, TUBE, ROD, 
COMBINATION 

Traylor pas. Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, 

MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

Mine Door Ce., Canton, 

0. ‘ 


MINING CABLES 
‘Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
%Peoples Gas Bidg.. Chicago, Ill. 
MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectadr, 


Ineorveil- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

MINING MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., 


MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Ti. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Se. 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


MINING SHOVELS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 


MINE CAR BITCHINGS 
Hockensmith 
Co., Penn Pa. 


Mine Car 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mime Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 
— Mine Door Ce., Canton, 
io. 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


MOUNTINGS, BOILER 
Co., Cincinnati, 


NODULIZERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVES 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Co., Cincinnati, 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Irvington & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps-Dodge 
York City. 

PERFORATED METALS 


Perforating Co., Chicago, 


New 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Co., Wilmington, 


PICKING TABLES 

Jeifrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

PIG LEAD 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

PIPE.GEN UINE WROUGHT 
IRON 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King S8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 

DRILLS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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PUMPS, AIR LIFT 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Ingersoll-Rand Ce. ir Broadway, 
New York City. t 

PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PNEUMATIC AIR 


I 
11 Broadway, 
PUMPS, POWER 


Connelisville Mfg. & Mine 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


I 1- ° 

PUMPS, POWER DRIVEN 
TRIPLEX AND QUIN. 
TRIPLEX 


Traylor ~e. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


PUMPS, SAND 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 B 
New York City. a 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Ingersoll- ay Co., 11 Bi 
New York City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co, 11 B 
New York City. 


PYROMETERS 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
cago and New York. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 
RAILWAY SCOOPS | 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


REDUCING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REGULATING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RELIEF VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 
TURE AND PRESSURE 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCK DRILLS 
— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


Celo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


RODS, COPPER, HOT 
ROLLED 
Anaconda Copper 
ing Mills Dept., 111 
ton St., Chicago, Il. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
0. 
MILL MACHIN- 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwas 
kee, Wis. 


Co., Rell- 
Washing- 
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CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 


20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 
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Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET ~ - NEW YORK 
Copper 
OF “PCa” 
Electrolytic Casting 
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Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


Robert W. Hunt 
D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 


Jno. J. Cone 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 


2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 
Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON :-: NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 
8,12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 
Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the 
U. S. Patent Office 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ROLLS, CRUSHING 

Traylor es & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
eago and New York. 
Roebling Sens, John A., Trenton, 


N. J. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


N. 

Williconapert Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


ROTARY DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, I 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SCOOPS, RAILWAY 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
sted St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 
I. 


SCREENS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


= & Bros., Inc., Robert, Dan- 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, O. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Traylor i. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Denver Rock Drill Company, Den- 

ver, Colo. 

SHOVELS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMP- 
ING CAGES 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


0. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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SPLICE, INSULATOR 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohie. 

SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 
General Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


one Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 


SATING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STANDARD HOISTING 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

STEAM REDUCING 
VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEAM TRAPS 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRIL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

a Mine Door Co., Canton, 

0. 


STOP AND CHECK VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STORAGE BATTERIES, 
LOCOMOTIVES 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ironton. Engine Compgny, Ironton, 
Ohio. 

STRAINER 

Golden-Anderson Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pa. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Gung Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Central Pres Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


sink Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SWITCHING CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 

THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 
& STRAIGHT STEM 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

THROTTLE AND ENGINE 
STOP VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TIPPLES 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TIPPLE DESIGNERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TOOLS 


Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, Va. 

TRAMWAYS 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
k Wis. 


ee, 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

TRAPS 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

TRIPLE ACTING NON- 
RETURN VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TROLLEY FROGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


TROLLEY WIRE 

Anaconda Copper Mining Ce., Rell. 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. ‘Wash. 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

TURBINES, STEAM 

Mfg. Co., Milwan- 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 

VALVES 

Ce., Cincinnati, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VALVES, AUTOMATIC 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


WAGON LOADERS 
WASHERIES 

Roberts & Schecter Ce., Wrigley 


WATER REGULATING 
VALVE 


Golden-Andersen Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bide. Pa. 


WATER RELIEF VALVES 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Co., Cincinnati, 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Ce., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 
Cae Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


onis Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


WHISTLES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


WIRE AND CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Ce., Rell- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

—s Sons, The John A., Tren- 


Williamsport Wire Repe Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicage, ill. 


WIRE ROPE 

A Leschen & Sons Rope Co., &t. 
Louis, Me. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 

Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago, Tu. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS . 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ZINC ORES 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
— 1012 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc:, for Mines 


SIGN Siinc. 
ST LITHO LSA 
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2 
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— 
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og 2 SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
— _ Chicago Perforating Ce. 
2443 Weet 24th Place 
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American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon the 
COAL MINING INDUSTRY. Perhaps there is no question 
before the American people which more vitally affects each 
individual than that of COAL. 


As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transpor- 
tation system. The result is a deficit that is appalling, 
and is one which means dollars in taxation to the people 
of the country. 


There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. 
These few are busy spreading their propaganda. 


The great mass of American people is guided in its think- 
ing by the genius who attracts their eyes with state- 
ments that are extravagant and founded on but half a 
truth. They do not stop to analyze these facts: 


Coal is the essential in modern industrial life. 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. 


National control necessarily means political control. 


If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element 
could completely demoralize these 1500 American indus- 
tries, with their strike system, and the great unpro- 
tected public would be at the mercy of the few who are 
in power. 


The American Mining Congress 


is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal operators. 
Are you familiar with its position upon this vital subject? Do 
you know what it is doing to help meet the situation? 


Address: WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS, 
Munsey Building, For Information 
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Swnsy J. JennIncs 


OFFICERS 

Smwney J. JENNINGS, President. 

Dania. B. Wentz, First Vice-President. 

H. W. SsaMan, Second Vice-President. 
DoHENY, d Vice-President. 

J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary. 


DIVISION STAFF 
KE. C. Convention Manager. 
Grorcs H. 


Counsel. 
H. W. Sirs, Chiet Mineral Tariffs Division. 
. PULLMAN, ef Public 
Ina L. Sura, Editor, Mining Congress Journal. 
E. R. Coomsazs, Asst. to Secretary. 


DIRECTORS 
w. J. —_~ San Francisco, Cal. 
BuLKe.ey WELLs, Denver, Colo. 
Swney J. JENNINGS, New York City. 
B. Wasntz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. Nason, Chicago, 
Wx. H. Linpszy, Nashville, Tenn. 
Cart ScuHouz, Charleston, W. Va. 
H. W. Seaman, Chicago, Ill. 
E. L. Dowgeny, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rosert Linton, New York City. 
W. C. Dozaine, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Rosert LINTON 


Danie, B. WENTZ 


COMMITTEES 


COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


A. M. C. 
A. Cressy Morrison, 42d St. Bldg., New York City. 
J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City. 
J. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 


ty. 
—_ B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, | 


A.L M. & M. EB. 
E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City. 
— B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York 


ty. 
Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
Samuel Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 


Wash. 
 * L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
be! H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 
ty. 

E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ww. J. Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City. 

H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C. 


SS COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas, New York City. 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 
Foeter U. S. Bureau of Mines, 

ngton, D 
George Otis Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 

George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minn. 

D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. Va. 

8. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 
Callbreath, American Mining Congress, Mun- 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
John =. Barnett, 1024 Lafayetve St., Denver, Colo. 
Paul Armitage, 2174, 283 Broadway, New York 


City 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, lL 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1923 


COAL EXPORTS 
Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, W: D. C. 
Callahan, Woodward Bidg., ington, 
s. res., Imperial Coal Corporation, 

17 Battery Pl., New York City 
O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y¥. 


R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, M , Okla. 

be bs Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 
John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 
R. V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
J. = Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 


S. A. Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Professional Building, Charleston, 


A. Huntington, 

L. Gould, 701 Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, 

G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 

Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


OPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 
ETRO 


J. G. Brapiey, Chairman 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 


E. L. Doheny, Mexican Petroleum Co., Security 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

George S. Davidson, Gulf Refining Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

A. L. a Texas Co., 17 Battery PL, New York 


Cit 
H. ‘Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Co., 45 Nassau S8t., 
New York City. 
Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New 
York City. 
METALS 


Bulkeley Wells, 201 14th St., Denver, Colo., Gold. 
F. Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, o., 


Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zinc. 

B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, Cop- 
per. 

COAL 

J. G. Bradley, Etk River Coal & Lumber Coe., 
Dundon, W. Va. 

T. H. Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., 
New York City. 

E. W. Parker, "piltainatbe Bureau of Informa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co.; Chicago, Ill. 

J. McAlester Fuel McAlester, 


S. D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Branches 


COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, 1110 Wrig- 
ley Chicago, Ill. 

~~ Matthews, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

E. a. Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White 

eae Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 

A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


Ohio. 

Fred L. Stone, Power & Mining Engineering Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Cost Benton, 

R. cee Chiet Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, Ill. 
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Underground Transportation 
E. Chairman 


Charles ulting Engineer, 447 
Oliver Bldg. Pa. 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Many 
Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Ghieage, m 

G. H. my General Elec Co., Erie, Pa, 
— Bryan, General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 

F. 1G. Coneo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


D. F. Lepley, General Manager, Connellsville Man- 
ufacturing & Supply Co., Con: 3 

E. A. Watters, General Supt., Hicks’ Coal Com. 

5. Millen. care Pi h Testing Laboratory, 
en, care Pittsburg! 
P. O. Box 1115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Leco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. K. Porter, Mine Car Department, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., New York City 

Frank S. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel & Forge 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

Tt. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equi; 
eet. St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. 


U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 


R. General Superintendent, Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

H. M. Motherwell, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 

C. K. Witmer, Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa 

J. D. Martin, Chief Engineer, Hillman Coal and 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

t.. ¥. Downing, Jr., General Manager, Logan 

County Coal Corporation, Lundale, wv. Va. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
D. J. Carroll, Chairman 


Carl General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

+? Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum 
us, i 

J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charlesten, W. Va 

M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo, 

William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 


Tenn. 

E. S. McKinley, 484 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 

bi E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, 

io 

Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill. 

S. W. Farrtham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electrie Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Newell G. Alford, Union Arcade Bldg., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

Walter Calverley, Pres., Fayette Coal Corpn., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. W. Whiteside, Victor-American Fuel Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 

U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 

m, D. 

G. W. Hay, General Manager, Consolidation Coal 
Co., Jenkins, Ky. 

A. P. Cameron, General Manager, Westmoreland 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

J. F. Joy, Pres., Joy Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Drainage 
Chas. H. Matthews, Chairman 


M. C. Benedict, Consulting Engineer, 447 Chest 
nut St., Lancaster, Pa. 

E. F. Austin, Manager, .~y Pump Dept., Dravo- 
Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, 

Cecil W. Smith, Mining ol Nokomis Coal Co, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, IL 

F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engr., Weinman 
Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Company, 
Salem, Ohio 

Professor John W. Hallock, Head of Dept. of In 
dustrial Engineering, University of Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal & 
Tron Co., Soddy, Tenn. 

J. H. Edwards, Electric Engr., Elkhorn Piney 
Coal Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

D. Tracy, Supt., U. S. Bureau of Mines, 

Urbana, Ill. 

Walter D. Stockley, 77 Union Arcade Bldg., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

M. Spillman, Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

Henry E. Cole, Harris Pump ae Supply Co., 5% 
Second Ave., Pittsburgh, 

Geo. A. Drysdale, Metallurgist, Midwest Engine 
Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 


{ 

‘ 

>; 

— 

— 

A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho 

E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Robt. N. Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
— 
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| THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY., Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL _ Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont . — Quemahoning ~ Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


- 
: 2 


J. R. Campbell, ag Chemist, H. C, Frick Coke 
Co., Everson, 

L. P. Crecelius, Ener. Cleveland & Western Coal 
Co., Cleveland, O 

J. E. Holveck, Aldrich Pump Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. ¥ Knight, 2207 Washington St., Charleston, 


Va. 
Herbert Axford, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Pa. 
a> Q’ meets. Central Coal & Coke Co., Ka 
ity, 
John Brunschwyler, Chief Engineer, Paint Creek 
Coal Mining Co., Gallagher, W. Va. 
Oscar Cartlidge, 1598 Leet St., Charleston, W. Va. 
Harold P. Dyer, General Manager, Vandalia Coal 
Co., Sullivan, Ind. 
George Watkin Evans, Consulting Mining Engi- 
neer, L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Was 
C. L. Harrod, Electrical Engineer, Indiana Coal 
Operators’ Power Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
a Heidenreich, Scranton Pump Co., Scranton, 


2. 

L. W. Householder, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
& Iron Co., Indiana, Pa. 

H. E Huttle, Mechanical Engr., H. C. Frick Coke 

, Scottdale, 

Martin % Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bldg., Birming Ala. 

ag Malady, J. Hillman Coal and Coke Co., Pitts- 
urgh 

Frank G. Morris, General Pypetentent of Mines, 
Republic Iron ‘and Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

H. J. Nelms, General Superintendent, g Field 
By-Product Coal Co., North Bessemer, Pa. 

D. H. Parker, General Semaskelinient, Clarkson 
=« Mining Co., St. Claireville, Ohio. 

O. M. Pruitt, President, Indiana Air Pump Co., 
Indiana diana. 

w. L. Robinson, Vice Peegitest. Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co., Cleveland, O 

White Coal Co., Glen 


R. F. Roth, C. E., E E. 
White, W. Va. 

L. D. Rover, Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 

oon Straw, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

G. V. Woody, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


Ventilation 
C. H. Trix, Chairman 


J. H. Doughty, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engr., Union Arcade 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. C. Gaskill, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 


W. Va. 
Martin J. Lide, Birmingham, Ala. 
G. E. Lyman, Gen’l Supt., Madison Coal Corpora- 
tion, Glen Carbon, IIl. 
E. Sharpl i Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co.. 
Ebensburg, Pa. 
E. B. Me Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
H. Bert’ Wright, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Pocahontas, 
a. 
E. N. Zern, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
R. H. Moore, C. A. Hughes & Co., Portage, Pa. 
Robert ly ages Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., Poca- 


hon Va. 
©. H. Be ‘Reidenmiller, Glogora Coal Co., Huntington, 


y Walsh, Inspector, 14th Anthracite In- 
spection District, Nanticoke, Pa. 
a Chester, American Blower Co., Detroit, 


ich, 
H. G. Conrad, General Manager, American Coal 
Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 
R. Dawson Hall, Editor, Coal Age, 10th Ave. at 
36th St., New "York, 
R. M. Perry, Gen’! Supt., Moffat Coal Co., 504 Gas 
and Electric Bldg., ‘Denver, Colo. 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 


F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American 
Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 

C. Law Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 

rpn., Cresson, Pa. 
. G. Duncan, Jr., Supt., W. G. Duncan Coal 
, Inc., Greenvi lie, Ky. 

H. H. Elkins, Elm biove Mining Co. of Ohio, 
Lafferty, O. 

H. F. Nash, Oakdale Coal Co., Denver, Colo. 

John J. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., Chicago. 

Jas. Needham, General Manager, St. Paul Coa! 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 

Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, [ll. 

Rudolph H. Kudlich, Asst. to Chief Mechanical 
Engr., U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, U. S. Testing Co., 
316 Hudson St.. New York City 

+. Bischoff, West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., 


kins, 
George H. Gen’l Supt., Republic Iron & 
— Co., Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. D. Smith, Gen’l Supt. Coal Company 
of ‘Alleghany County, McComas, W. Va. 
oF em E. E. White Coal Co., Stotesbury, 
a. 
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Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 


Harry M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 
R., Scranton, Fa 

W. A. Senet care of Hudson Coal Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, General Superintendent, P. & M. 
Dept., Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

L. C. lsley, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bu- 
reau of Mines.) 

. G. Conrad, American Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

Wm. Schott, Consulting Engr., Big Creek Coal 
Co., Chicago, Il. 


Power Equipment 
F. L. Stone, Chairman 


D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
G. & Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


0. 

H. F. Randolph, Cons. Engr., 2330 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


W. Va. 
bal ek. Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
ap, Va. 

J. T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

W. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, Ill. 

O. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Msun- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. ¥ Nicht, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


is. 

— H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 
as 

Charles Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas. 


Ariz. 
Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Birmingham, Ala. 
C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer Ana- 
econda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


Mine Timbers 
R. L. Adams, Chairman 


N. A. Barnhart, Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. C. Collier, Cement-Gun Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Geo. T. Stevens, Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 
George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

D. A. Stout, Mgr., Fuel Dept., Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

Chas. N. Perrin, National Hardwood Lumber 
Ass’n., 1100 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

ase Rice, VU. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


Dudley F. Holtman, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Assn., Washington, D. C. 

A. C. Irwin, Portland Cement Assn., Chicago. 

R. Black Diamond Collieries Co., 

ree! en 

we L. ‘Affelder, Asst. to Pres., Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., 2306 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. W. Austin, C. E., Empire Coal Mining Co., 
Clearfield, Pa. 

J. a Crowe. Jr., Pres., Crowe Coal Co., Henryetta, 


a. 
Ernest M. Merrill, 1402 Kanawha St., Charleston, 


4 Va. 
J. R. Sharp, Gen’l Supt., Shoal Creek Coal Co., 
Wrigley Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 


William B. Daly, Asst. General Manager, Ana- 
conda Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 

William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 

H. C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bidg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Gerald Sherman, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Douglas, 
Ariz 

Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., 
Pickands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 

T. O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

— D. Wilson, Calumet & Arizona Mng. Co., 

Warren, Ariz. 
Mine Drainage 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman 

C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Ce.. Globe, Ariz. 

Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., Pick- 

ands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
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W. N. Tanner, ae Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mon 
O. D. McClure, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem. 


Mich. 
G. Kollberg, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau. 
ee, Wis. 
H. T. Abrams, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
— B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, 


Arthur Notman, care J. R. Finlay, 170 Broadway, 
leston, Manager, U. S. Smelting, Refining 

& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C..S. Elayer, General Foreman, Arizona Commer. 
cial Mining Co., Globe, Ariz. 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, Calif. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency tae, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, 
Sg and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich, 

R. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., In- 
Ariz. 

George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, 


Charles Lees, peste, Iron Cap Copper 

ith, Mine ‘Superintenden 
arles m ine Superintendent, Ray Cons, 
Copper Co., Ray, Ari 

Roy Marks,  Stope Box 1676, United 
Verde Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

816 North Sixth Avenue, Phoenix, 
riz. 


Frank Ayer, Mine Superintendent, Moctezums 
Copper Co., Pilares De Nacozari, Sonora, Mex, 

W. G. Scott, Superintendent, Coronado > Mines, At 
zona Copper Co., Ltd., Metcalf, Ari: 

— Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency — Denver 
Drill Co., Den lo. 

V. P., Sullivan Co., Chi- 
cago, 

R. A. Scott, S. Mgr., Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Bruce Yates, Co., Lead, 8. D. 
M. Van —e U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Inner Committee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma Copper 

Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. Seamon, Drill Efficiency Engineer, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Cop- 
per Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Arthur Notman, care J. R. Finlay, 170 Broadway, 
New York, N. 

George Gilman, 125 Prescott St., E. Boston, Mass. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 

George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Aris. 

Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, United Verde 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

E. M. Norris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept. 
aoe Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bis- 

, Ariz. 

T. K. Scott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Cop- 
-per Co., Miami, Ariz. 

H. T. Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananes 
Cons. Copper Co., Cananea, 

D. 8S. Calland, Managing Director, Compania de 
del Monte de Pachuca, Hidalgo, 

exico. 

Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Co., Warren, Arizona 

Stanley A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Aris 

Ole Hallingby, Lascelle Mine, Calumet & Heels 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

C. A. Lantz, Gen’l Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrodis, 
Pachuca, Mexico 

W. R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Thos. C. Baker, Fresnillo Unit, The Mexicans 
Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 

W. V. DeCamp, Mine Supt., United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, "Arizona. 

F. H. Hayes, Mine Supt., Copper Queen Br., 

Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 
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Miners and Shippers 


Stonega Coal , Roda Coal 

A High-Grade Steam and By-Product Coal Unexcelled for the manufacture of Gas and 
—low in sulphur and ash By-Product purposes 
Cok Roda Coke 

S toneg a ore in extensive use for Water Gas manufacture 

A Superior Foundry and Furnace Coke and Metallurgical purposes. Low in Sulphur, 


Ash and Phosphorus 
BUNKER COAL 


SUPPLIED AT 
Charleston, S. C.—Savannah, Ga.—Brunswick, Ga.—Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXPORT and COASTWISE COAL 


LOADED AT 
Charleston, S. C.—Norfolk, Va. 


STONEGA COKE & COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


SPARTANBURG, 8. C. _ BIG STONE GAP, VA. CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1923—(Continued) 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 

J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Ariz. 

Orr Woodburn, Safety First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, Ariz 

A. A. Krogdahl, Safety Engineer, Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., Virginia, Minn. 

Guy J. Johnson, Safety Engineer, Homestake Min- 
ing Company, Lead, S. Dak. 

Byron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 

C. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration, Bisbee, Ariz. 

R. H. Seip, New Jersey Zinc Co., Franklin, N. J. 


MINING EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT—Exclusive 
of “DREDGES” 


H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 
gt E. Tally, General i, United 
erde Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. os Barnhart, Ricker Machinery Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Copper Co., McGill, Nev. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neer, Hurley, N. Mex. 

T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Gen’l Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Arizona. 

H. C. Bellinger, V. P., Chile ‘enuaean Co., 120 
- Broadway, New York, N. 

H. T. Gracely, care Socke. Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, Ohio. 

W. J. Lester, Pres., Kentucky Washed Coal Co., 
Greenville, Ky. 

ws Murfey, care The Browning Co., Cleveland, 

io. 

H. B. Oatley, V. P., The Superheater Company, 17 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

George W. Tower, Jr., Asst. to Cons. Mng. Engr., 
-s Exploration Co., 120 Broadway, New York, 

J. C. Wheat, Engineering Dept., Industrial Works, 
Bay City, Mich. 


C. S. Whitaker, care Winston Brothers, Minne- 4 


apolis, M 
Mine Ventilation 


Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 
A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 


—— care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 
Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Smelter Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 
W.. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
“ee N. Bell, Cons. Mining Engineer, Boise, 
0. 


F. L. Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenec- 


Cc. E. Legrand, Engineer, 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, A 
O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge eeninies Buffalo, N. Y. 


Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 


A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 
1375, Butte, Mont. 

Walter C. Browning, Magma Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 


Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 

H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent, Miami Cop- 
per Company, Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

William Whaley, General Manager, Myers-Whaley 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

E. E. Whitely, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 

Douglas C. Corner, 1003 Federal Res. Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Chas. E. Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

H. G. Washburn, Flat River, Mo. 

G. R. Jackson, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Negau- 
nee, Mich. 

Cc. L. Kohlhaas, Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 

Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, Mich. 

“> Talboys, Lake Superior Loader Co., Duluth, 

inn. 

C. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 

Butte, Mont. 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 


Mine Timbers 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 

W. G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 

Ira B. Joralemon, Asst. General Manager, Calumet 
& Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Felix MeDonald, Mines Superintendent, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

John Kiddie, Division Superintendent, Arizona 
Copper Company, Morenci, Ariz. 


w. Pod Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 


General Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 

C. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

a” a, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Clarksburg, 

. a. 


Dudley F. Holtman, National Lumber Mfgrs. 


Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Gordon Murray, Mine Timbering Dept., 
Mining Co., Duluth, Minn. 


Oliver 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 

L. S. Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Co., Wallace, Idaho 

i Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 

riz. 


Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 


L. K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Comp, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 
H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., New York City 


Milling and Smelting Practices and Equipment 


J. O. Ambler, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Clifton, Arig 
Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-Pres., Chile Explors- 
tion Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 


P. P. Butler, Smelter Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpa., 
Douglas, Arizona. 

Allan J. Clark, Seot. of Mills, Homestake Mining 
Co., Lead, s. D 


Harry A. Clark, Smelter Supt., Calumet & Art 
zona Mining €o., Douglas, Aris. 

Arthur Crowfoot, Mill Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpa., 
Morenci, Ariz. 


F. L. Flynn, Toltec Club, El Paso, Texas. 


G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 


Guy R. Ruggles, Supt. of Mills, Inspiration Cons, 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 


a A. Tobelman, 138 Halsey St., Brooklyn, 


W. R. Drury, Gen’l Mgr., American Smelting & 
Refining Co., 1112 Mills Bldg., El Paso, Texas, 


William Young Westervelt, Consulting Mng. Engr. 

522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. . 
Methods of Mine Sampling 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 

Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif, 

E. L. Derby, Geologist, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich. 

L. C. Graton, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br., 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Morenci, Ariz. 

F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept., Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Butte, Montana. 

Louis Reber, Chief Geologist, United Verde Cop- 
per Co., Jerome, Arizona. 

J. B. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Arizona. 

Morton Webber, 165 Broadway, New York City. 

T. Skewes Saunders, Cons. Mining Engineer, La 
Mutua 525, Mexico, D. F. 

M. J. Elsing, Cons. Engr., Warren, Ariz. 


J. Kruttschnitt, Jr., American Smelting & Re 
fining Co., Tucson, Arizona. 


Albert Mendelsohn, Champion Copper Co., Paines- 
dale, Mich. 

R. W. Thomas, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 
Arizona. 


H. A. C. Jenison, Geologist in Charge of Copper, 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C, 


Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 
Ralph Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 
Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 


GLY EFFICIENT } 


Traylor Heavy Duty Crushing Roll 
The Roll With the Fleeting Device 


Preferred by Mining Men Everywhere 
and therefore 
The Standard of Comparison 


Ask for Bulletin R2J 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


REDO 
EXPORT DEPT.—104 PEARL ST., NEW YO 


PITTSBURGH 


ALLENTOWN, | PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT LAKE cry 


LOS ANGEL 
IMMINS, ONT., CANADA 
SANTIAGO, CHILE—LIMA, PERU-RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


SEATTLE 
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Something 
Happens 
Every 
Day 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The coal, the iron, the lead 
=the whole mineral indus- 
try—may unexpectedly be 
subject to ‘investigation. 


The Daily 
Information 
SERVICE 
of 
THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Keeps mining men quickly, authentically, 
and thoroughly advised of happenings of 
mining interest in the National Capital, 
whether they be Congressional ‘action, 
or inter-departmental activities. 


Full information gladly sent on request. Address: 
841 MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE 26TH 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


AND THE 


OF THE 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Will be Held at Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Plan to Attend! 


Plan to Attend! 


= 


The extraordinary success of the 29-B type of coal 
cutter for overcutting system of mining has led to the 


JEFFREY EQUIPMENT production of the 29-C “Arewall” covering a greater 

FOR COAL MINES . range of height, particularly for low seams of coal, 

AND TIPPLES and to provide for a larger motor for driving the cutter 
INCLUDES chain. 


Drills, Coal Cutters, Pit Car 
Loaders, Locomotives, Eleva- 
tors, Conveyors, Picking 


The new machine can be furnished for cutting over a 
wide range in height. 


Tables and Loading Booms, The motor driving the cutter bar has a capacity of 
Shaking Screens, Crushers, 50 H. P. for either direct or alternating current. 
Retarding Conveyors, Venti- 

lation Fans, Etc. Write for full particulars of the Machine that Insures 


More and Better Coal at Less Cost. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 958-99 North Fourth st, Columbus, Ohio | 


New York, 2006 Hudson Term. Bldg. Chicago, 858 McCormick Bldg. Pittsburgh, Rea Bldg. Montreal, Canada, Power Bldg. “ 
Locations of other Jeffrey Sales Representatives: 
Detroit, 455 Book Bldg. Charleston, W. Va., 914 Kanawha St. Cleveland, 828 Nat. City Bank Bldg, 
Milwaukee, M. & M. Bldg. Boston, 141 Milk St. Denver, 1751 Wazee St. 
Scranton, 518 Union Nat. Bank Bldg. St. Louis, 606 Pontiac Bldg. Los Angeles, H. W. Hellman Bldg. 
Sales and Service Stations: 
Fairmont, W. Va., Fairmont Hotel Bldg. Terre Haute, Ind., 319 Cherry St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 622 Second Ave. 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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